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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HALL we as a nation foul our own nest? Shall 

we let the other nations feel that our word as a 
nation may carry as little weight as that historic ‘‘scrap 
of paper’’ carried with Germany? Let us be manly Us 
enough to support whatever our representative sup- 
ported at the Peace Conference in Paris. He is the 
Chief Executive of our nation and is held in high 
esteem by all who are working for the betterment of 
humanity. If we hold him up to shame, are we not 
making a laughing-stock of ourselves? In 1863 there 
were captious critics and peanut politicians, but who 
remembers them now? Only one name looms large 
as the ‘‘common people’’ he loved realize how ear- 
nestly he strove for the right, and with what faith he 
prayed that all he did might serve to promote the best 
interests of humanity. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Day and evening practise classes. 
Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





IN LIP-READING 


Lectures by 
Ask for circulars. 


New York City 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 
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Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School o1 through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to give Normal School Course and award 
N. Y. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Lucy Extra Case, Principal 


Miss ANNETTE Gi_MorE, Assistant Teacher 


Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 


Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 


1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 





PASADENA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy ELta Case, Principal, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CA. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


512 Chamber of Commerce, 











PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


Miss ELizABETH Branb, Principal 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 


Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 


has moved to 1204 Highland Building, Fast 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 





602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 
Washington School of Lip-Reading 
eng cen hae oes Piapetaameaie oN'St BNW. 

Miss Mary D. Suter N St. N 


Washington, D. we 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
| Til Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 

















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Graduates of New York Schoo! for Hard of Hearing 
Miss Louise Now in. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A. B. 


| 601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, !88 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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FOURTEEN 


From Letters Grace Wrote to Margaret 
BY ELFRIEDA M. SYLVESTER 


BOVE my desk I have just hung that 
tlle but extremely pathetic 
picture, “The Soul’s Awakening,” which 
came to me as a gift this morning. It 
is most apropos of my thoughts at this 
time. Do you like it? Isn’t the lassie’s 
face sweet? And yet, Margaret, to an 
aged lady like myself, it is pathetic! 
I hope she has some friend to talk to, 
some one who can understand!’ That 
little girl—she was one before Mr. Sant 
put her into the picture—has suddenly 
awakened to the consciousness of herself 
as a human being—one being—separate, 
apart from all others. She was a child— 
care-free, irresponsible, dependent—and 
now she knows that she its; that she 
lives and has responsibility. Somewhere 
I have read that “the soul is a man’s con- 
sciousness of himself as apart from all 
the rest of existence.”” Goodness! Well, 
do you wonder that, as I see it awaken- 
ing in Mary Elizabeth, I hold the utmost 
sympathy and consideration for her 
thoughts and actions? 

Sometimes I think that I understand 
her better than her mother does; she is, 
perhaps, a little too severe, too harsh in 
judging her faults and her disagreeable- 
nesses. Her very love for Mary Eliza- 
beth, her solicitous watchfulness, her anxi- 
ety to make her deaf daughter like other 
girls of her age, makes her somewhat 
more critical of Mary E. than is good 
for her. It is complete understanding 





and sympathy that she needs just now. 

You know Mary E. still comes to me 
for a few days each week, and we do 
have such jolly, interesting times; and 
serious ones, too. I must tell you about 
some of them some time. 

I wonder to whom the deaf girls and 
boys in institutions go when the soul 
awakens! Isn’t it pathetic to you, dear, 
if there isn’t some one right there in 
the school to whom they can turn for 
sympathetic answers to the queries that 
must arise in their minds?) Can we half 
realize what strange and unusual ques- 
tionings must be going on in the deaf 
child’s mind. He must reason on alone, 
by himself ; books cannot help him. For- 
tunate indeed is the child whose teacher 
really cares for him, who can under- 
stand, even to foreseeing, and who is 
willing to enlighten him. Fortunate, too, 
is the teacher to whom the deaf girl or 
boy feels free to go with any and all 
questions. And as for understanding— 
well, we simply dare not misunderstand ! 

Mary Elizaketh is fourteen. How 
time has flown! It seems only yester- 
day that you and I were discussing 
whether I should take the little seven- 
year old who needed teaching so des- 
perately. What a frail little mite she 
was! School life would have snuffed 
her out in a jiffy. But, as I was say- 
ing, she is fourteen now, and crawling 
from her chrysalis much faster than the 
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allegorical butterfly. Her motier is 
truly distressed because of the many 
unlovely traits which her daughter ex- 
hibits. 

Mary Elizabeth's mother is one of the 
most kindly persons in the world and 
she cannot comprehend Mary’s seeming 
unkindness and hardness. Mary E. re- 
fuses point blank to like old people. She 
is rather scornful of poor people, though 
she tries not to show it. She rejoices in 
pretty faces and scarcely conceals her re- 
pugnance for homely ones. She values 
people according to their clothes, their 
autos, their picnics and parties. She 
admires openly the well and strong and 
bears with the delicate and sickly only 
with difficulty. In her own words, she 
“doesn’t like.” She is inclined to make 
personal remarks which, while true, are 
not always complimentary. How unat- 
tractive it sounds! 

But let me tell you something; that 
isn't the real Mary; that’s only the un- 
taught part of her. She is just a lov- 
able and loving girl, who is valuing 
things by the only standard she has, a 
purely human one, and I know that she 
will respond to the higher ideals as they 
are presented and explained; but they 
must be presented and explained, each 
one separately and many, many times. 

sut, Margaret, think of the courtesies, 
the conventionalities, the opinions, and 
ideals which a hearing child absorbs un- 
consciously from conversations, books, 
little stories, and arguments ; think of all 
the discussions and admonitions that 
have continually from babyhood been 
pouring into his ears; and realize, if 
you can, that by all these influences the 
deaf child is as unaffected as if he had 
lived all his life in the heart of Africa. 
What we tell the deaf child a few times, 
and expect him to remember and live 
up to, the hearing child may have heard 
expressed in different ways many hun- 
dreds of times, until it has become part 
of himself. Unless these facts are ap- 
preciated and considered by the teacher 
and mother, what can we expect but rea- 
sonings and ideals, words and actions, 
strangely different from our own con- 
ceptions. 
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Now, Margaret, tell me, by the time 
you were eight years old didn’t you have 
a fairly good idea of what personal re- 
marks would be acceptable in polite so- 
ciety and which ones would not? I 
think I did. But Mary Elizabeth is quite 
likely to frankly tell you that you are 
very thin or very fat, as the case may 
be; that you are very tall or very short; 
that your hair is gray or that your shoes 
are large! It is true; she thinks it; she 
can say it. Whynotsayit? Soshe does. 

She doesn’t know the delicate and in- 
tricate conventionalities concerning when 
to tell the truth and when not to. I 
have promised her mother to try to weed 
out some of these undesirable traits by 
special instruction, for somehow the 
scoldings and shamings seem ineffective. 
Tomorrow is Mary Elizabeth’s day here. 
It’s well she doesn’t know what is in 
store for her! I hope to civilize her by 
at least one degree. 

Did you hear the delightful news 
about Bob and Alice? It seems that 
they are actually—— 


She didn’t enjoy it as much 
as I did, but I scored two distinct points. 
If Mary E. practises her acquired man- 
ners at home, her long-suffering parent 
may begin to hope again. Having spo- 
ken to you about personal remarks, | 
decided to begin right there; and as I 
was watching for an opportunity, one 
soon presented itself. 

“Your shoes are not pretty, not good,” 
Mary E. casually remarked, looking from 
my six months’ old ones to her own 
newly shod feet. 

Instead of retaliating in fun, as I used 
to do, I moved our study table aside, 
pulled my chair directly in front of hers, 
and began to talk. I talked on the sub- 
ject of personal remarks and all around 
it. I mentioned several words which, 
while harmless in themselves, may be 
obnoxious if used personally. I illus- 
trated and reillustrated and then repeated 
the whole thing, after which I reviewed 
it thoroughly. Asking her if she had 
understood and being assured that she 
did, I abruptly left the subject and 
played dominoes with her. 














That wasn’t the end, though. All 
through that day and the next, at every 
remark that bordered on the unpleasant, 
I stopped where I was, stood stock still, 
and looked long and soberly into Mary’s 
face, as if I could not have heard aright. 
She understood. 

It was funny to watch her. I was 
laughing inside. She would so meekly 
murmur, “Please excuse me,” when my 
inquiring gaze reminded her of a slip. 


Another annoying mannerism of Mary 
Elizabeth’s; she doesn’t like cocoanut, 
which isn’t annoying in itself ; but, being 
a guest at our table, it seemed rude to 
the members of my family for Mary 
Elizabeth to say, when a beautiful piece 
of cocoanut cake was put on her plate, 
“No, thank you; I don’t like it,” the lat- 
ter half of the sentence accompanied by 
a quick little wrinkling of the nose that 
closely resembled sniffing. Now mem- 
bers of one’s family may sniff at their 
own meals, but guests never. But how 
was Mary E. to discern that? 

After dinner I made it a point to in- 
form Mary E. that to say “No, thank 
you” was quite sufficient ; that she should 
never say, “I don’t like it,” and, above 
all, not to sniff. Too bad we are civil- 
ized, isn’t it, Margaret? How much 
easier if we had no manners to learn. 

These two corrections Mary Elizabeth 
has accepted and absorbed, I’m quite 
sure. All she needed was to be shown. 
But what an endless number of just such 
lessons is necessary to make these un- 
hearing ones appreciate the courtesies 
and conventionalities that mean kindness 
and consideration for others; that old 
people are to be respected and admired 
and cared for; that homely faces are 
lovable as well as pretty ones, and that 
they get married, too; that poor folks 
are not to be despised, in spite of shabby 
clothes and rough hands and lack of 
many comforts and pleasures; that a 
person’s true worth is not to be deter- 
mined by what he possesses, and so on. 
Hard lessons for the fourteen-year-old, 
but in spite of it all, I believe with my 
whole heart that Mary Elizabeth wants 
to be good—honestly, I do! 
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I never saw any one so happy as Alice. 
She is wearing the most beautiful 





; And so her mother has re- 
fused for some time to grant Mary Eliz- 
abeth the one great desire of her life. 
Can you imagine what it was? To be 
baptized ! 

“Not until she is a better girl,’ was 
her continual excuse, and poor Mary 
Elizabeth, ‘striving to be good, could not 
attain to ideals which had not yet been 
made clear to her consciousness. 

If ever any child desired anything 
with its, whole heart and soul, that child 
was Mary Elizabeth desiring to be bap- 
tized. It seemed as if she felt herself 
shut away from some privilege, as if 
some one had branded her bad instead 
of good, as if it were ‘the one thing to 
fight for to attain righteousness and hap- 
piness. Why she felt so about it I do 
not know, except that she is fourteen 
and her soul has awakened. As surely 
as it comes to every hearing girl, as she 
enters the new life, so a distinct relig- 
ious sense pervades her. She wants to 
be good ; the outward form to her is bap- 
tism, and with what tenacity she clung to 
her purpose. 

I pleaded Mary Elizabeth's case, for 
I felt that it meant to her that she was 
either to be allowed to be good or not 
to be allowed. 

On Easter Day she was baptized, and 
now seems perfectly content. She has 
fulfilled an ideal. The following day 
she came to me for a lesson, radiant 
with happiness, fairly bursting to tell 
me the good news. 

“What happened yesterday?’ she 
asked me. “Guess. I was baptized!” 

Of course, I feigned complete sur- 
prise, and then she had to tell me all 
about it. 

“Weren’t you afraid?” I questioned 
her. 

“Oh, no,” she scornfully answered. 
“Marion and Leta laughed.” 

“Did you laugh?” 

“No.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T thought about God and I| want to 
be good.” 
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Would it have been right, Margaret, 
to refuse her this expression of her re- 
ligious awakening, the acknowledgment 
of the religious sense that comes to all 
children as they emerge into womanhood 
and manhood. 

“She wants to be good,” I kep: say- 
ing to myself. “She wants to be good.” 

If it is true that the religious nature 
awakens at fourteen or thereabout, why— 
why will people insist on squelching it 
until their grown-up sense deems it fitting 
and proper? It is so very natural at 
fourteen—and God made it so. 

Alice is all down in the dumps; says 
she simply can’t do it yet. You know 
she is so devoted to those big girls of 
hers, particularly Isabel, who—— 





: There came to her, too, just 
as naturally as it comes to every hearing 
girl, a keen interest in boys. It was in- 
teresting to see this tendency grow and 
develop at such an astonishing rate. 
This is truly something that comes not 
by hearing, that is not dependent on re- 
marks of friends or elders, or on any 
other outside influence, as conventionali- 
ties may be. It just naturally grows 
and blossoms from within, as surely an 
instinct as the religious sense that de- 
velops at the same time. 

What fun we have talking about it; 
for with me Mary Elizabeth is absolutely 
frank and unconstrained. If Mary E. 
likes a boy, she says so; if she wonders 
about something, she asks me. 

You see, dear, that while it is exceed- 
ingly interesting, it forces me, too, to as- 
sume a new responsibility. 1 sometimes 
feel as the keeper of a lion cub must 
feel when the animal which he has petted 
and fondled begins to show the lion 
nature—so much so as to need extra 
guarding. The analogy is not perfect, 
but it is somewhat illustrative of the 
consciousness of a new kind of respon- 
sibility to be assumed by the trainer and 
a new power developing in the trained. 

“The boys are good-looking,” she told 
me one day, as we passed a group 
much absorbed in marbles; and self-con- 
sciously she swung along with a slight 
backward glance, to see if her advent 
and passing had been observed. 
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“A man looked at me on the train,” 
was another observation. 

“Did you look at him?” I inquired 
placidly. . 

“Oh, no.” 

“How did you know he was looking 
at you?” 

“I looked out of the window. 
him in the glass.” 

Another time: “Will I have a friend 
some day?” 

“T think so.” 

“T shall be afraid,” she said, meaning 
shy or bashful. 

“But how will I have a friend? Will 
a man see me downtown and think I am 
pretty?” 

I could see that she was genuinely 
puzzled over how she was ever to attain 
the state of “having a friend.” I ex- 
plained that one didn’t generally pick 
up acquaintances on the street, though I 
was mentally walking in Spain and 
watching a handsome youth, attracted by 
flashing black eyes, tracking the beautiful 
chaperoned damsel to her domicile. 

But she was serious and I realized 
that I must answer seriously. So, has- 
tily replacing myself in this country, I 
did my best to explain. I told her 
that she would meet a great many people 
and be introduced to her father’s and 
mother’s friends and their friends; that 
she might meet some one at a party or 
picnic or when skating; that in some 
such way she would make friends. 
Rather a crude answer, but the best I 
could do on the spur of the moment, 
and it seemed to be quite a relief to her 
to get even an inkling of how the thing 
is done. 

I said, “Do you want a friend now?” 

“A little,” she replied, and after a 
pause, “I think when I am eighteen 
years old.” 

I am heart-sick about Alice. 
back the—— 


I saw 


She sent 


; Yesterday, in the midst of a 
conversation, such as I described to you 
some time ago, Mary E. chose to pretend 
that she was eighteen and that her 
“friend” was éalling. The play was in- 
terspersed with numerous questions. as 
to the proper thing to do. 
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- “Where shall we sit, parlor or sitting 
room ?” 

“Will mother go to bed?” 

“Shall we take a walk?” 

“What time will he go home?” 

“Shall we eat something?” 

All of these I tried to answer soberly 
and intelligently and to the best of my 
ability. 

Sometimes we discuss the boys she 
knows or ones she has seen and liked. 
She describes them to me and tells me 
which ones she likes and why. Last 
evening she confided her preferences as 


_to a husband—either a policeman or a 


sailor, she said. 

My dear, it is bad enough to misunder- 
stand a hearing child, but to fail to under- 
stand a fourteen-year-old deaf child is a 
crime! I am trying my best to meet 
Mary’s needs; I try to be fourteen with 
her if not in actions, at least in feelings. 
I appreciate her frankness. I wouldn't 
for the world stop her confidences in 
me. She is as unsecretive and open as 
any one could be, -and if she so freely 
opens to me the depth of her heart, why 
shouldn’t I be the giver of truth, the 
enlightener? I’m going to tell her 
things if she wants to know. I refuse 
absolutely to lie to her or avoid the 
issue. I know some of the things she 
will be asking soon and I mean to tell 
her. Do you know why? Why, Mar- 
garet, I’ve seen girls and boys leave their 
school and go out into the world en- 
tirely unprepared for what they will 
meet. They may have a trade, they 
may be fully prepared to earn their own 
living, and yet be entirely unprepared 
for Life. 

Do you wonder Alice insists on stay- 
ing with her girls? She is one of the 
few who try to help them that way. She 
is a real mother to them. Her best help 
is given outside the school-room, when 
she talks to them as friend with friend. 

How can I tell you, my dear, how 
strongly [ fee: about this? If you 
could see them going out from the 
schools as uninformed as when they en- 
tered; if you could see the homes to 
which some of them go; if you could 
see the places in which they work and 
the companions they meet; if you will 


realize that in this matter, too, they have 
not even the meager general informa- 
tion concerning the standards of right 
and wrong that come by hearsay to other 
children—oh, well, I needn't finish that 
sentence. : 

Kitty ran away last week; just put on 
her things and left; didn’t like school 
and wanted to work. Do you remember 
her—the one with the rosy cheeks and 
black, black hair, bobby little curls, and 
blue eyes? She went home and now is 
working in a candy factory. I know 
that she is quite unprepared. I know 
that her aunt, with whom she lives, will 
not—cannot, in fact—give her the care 
and training which she should have. Why 
didn’t some one in school care while she 
was there? Maybe she will get through 
life all right, maybe not. 


And Anna, plain little Anna, who 
wanted so much to stay and learn, is 
old enough now to do most of the house- 
work, so has been sent for. She won't 
come back next year. She will be too 
valuable at home. Eight years in 
school, but nobody has found time to 
prepare her against the day when she 
would leave her sheltered life here and 
go out into the world. 

Alice took her Isabel home to Cres- 
cent Lake for the summer: and they are 
having a—— 


It isn’t such a very difficult 
task to give sex instruction to those who 
are ready for it. I had been writing 
some nature lessons for Mary E., telling 
the story of reproduction, beginning with 
the seed babies, frog and fish babies, and 
so on to pink and blue ribbons. I sent 
them to Alice, as I particularly wanted 
her opinion of them. She says that she 
was reading them over one day while 
Isabel was working about the room. 

“Wouldn’t you like to read these, too, 
Isabel?” she asked, and passed them to 
her, explaining that I had written them 
for my little pupil. I had wondered 
how Mary E. would take them, and was 
so pleased to know how Isabel did. 

When she had finished the first few 
pages—Alice was sitting beside her with 
her arm over her chair—Isabel looked 
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up into her face and said “Wonderful!” 
You can imagine how pleased lam. I 
shall not hesitate now about giving them 
to Mary. 
A post-card from Bob, en route to 
Crescent Lake, says that he hasn't been 
invited, but 





It has been entirely satisfactory, Mar- 
garet. There were only six lessons, and 
we took one each week, reading them to- 
gether. She liked the flowers and fish, 
but loved the birds the best, because they 
take care of their babies. When we ar- 
rived at last at the real baby being car- 
ried cozily by a big pink-billed stork, | 
said, “Is it true?” 

“No,” she said, “just pretend.” 


What breakers are still ahead of me 
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I don’t know. I suppose the education 
that begins at fourteen goes on and on, 
until something puts an end to the rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil. Mary E. 
thinks her schooling will be over when 
she is eighteen; that soon after she will 
marry and live happily ever after. 
Would that it might be so! 

Meanwhile I want her to be, as long 
as she will, the little fourteen-year-old 
lady who comes to me with strange ques- 
tions, who asks only to be understood, 
who responds to the higher ideals as 
soon as she grasps them, who longs to be 
good, and who looks forward so hope- 
fully and trustingly to the future. 

Yes, it certainly was sudden. They 
didn’t even send out invitations. Bob 
told her he was willing to marry the 
whole deaf institution if that would—— 


“EVEN DEAFNESS CAN BE OVERCOME” * 
BY RUBY BLATHERWICK 


F THE reader will permit, I shall re- 
late some of my own personal ex- 
periences in acquiring lip-reading. 

Until last September I could hear and 
was attending the Public High School 
of Quanah, Texas. One day, while I 
was telephoning a friend, I received a 
' shock, and immediately afterwards I be- 
gan to feel drowsy. Then I took a nap, 
and upon awakening found I was totally 
deaf. 

At first, I cried. Had ever such a 
calamity befallen any one in so short a 
time? Then I railed at my fate and I 
questioned why this affliction should 
come to me. A specialist was consulted, 
but I was beyond his aid. 

Soon I began to take a saner view of 
life. I realized there was no use in my 
crying or shrinking from seeing people. 
I made up my mind that there must be 
some way of understanding people with- 
out writing. I decided to try lip-read- 
ing. I would sit before a mirror and 
watch the movement of my lips as I 





*Part of the graduation essay written by 
Miss Blatherwick at the Texas School for the 
Deaf, June, 1919. 





pronounced different words. I prac- 
ticed vowels, consonants, words, and 
sentences. After much study I was able 
to understand some words and a few 
short sentences. 

People seemed too busy to give me 
much of their time, so I would watch 
children at their play. They talked dis- 
tinctly and used simple language, and | 
could understand them much better than 
the grown-ups. 

I conceived the idea of playing with 
them. We would build houses, trains, 
and other things out of building blocks, 
and I at the same time used these to 
teach letters and numbers to them. 
While they were learning something 
from me I was acquiring far more from 
them. 

It was not long before I began to 
notice my own improvement in under- 
standing people. Of course, this was 
most encouraging, and with constant 
practice I have found that, after all, even 
deafness can be overcome. 

Since entering the Texas School for 
the Deaf, the encouragement and the 
appreciation of my efforts which I have 
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received from my teacher and from all 
those with whom I have been associated 
have filled me with a great happiness 
and assurance. It has made me deter- 
mined to place myself on the same stand 
with hearing girls. 

Next fall I am to enter the College of 
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Industrial. Arts and compete with girls 


having all their faculties. 

Lip-reading has been a boon to me 
and I cannot praise it enough, and I 
hope that perhaps my simple experience 
will encourage others who are similarly 
situated. 
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Or How, When, and Why the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was Organized 


BY FRED DE LAND 


WENTY-NINE years ago there 
Te wes organized in New York City 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. In 
the matter of serviceable work in behalf 
of deaf children and in the matter of 
effective results, its success almost tran- 
scends belief and is a matter of record 
in this and other countries. 

Because next year will be the thirtieth 
anniversary of its organization, it ap- 
pears fitting that a brief 1eference to its 
early history should be now presented 
and brief tribute now paid to the few 
pioneer members who have stood by the 
Association during these many years. 
May they be fittingly honored at the 
coming Summer Meeting! 

Possibly the founder and endower of 
the Association may have felt that the 
Association would ultimately sail into 
the harbor of Success, whether the mem- 
bers were few or many in number; for 
he evidently felt that it was a movement 
that was bound to go on with ever- 
increasing momentum through all time, 
and he probably visualized the day when 
all the deaf would be properly taught 
speech in a proper speech atmosphere. 
And then all parents and all teachers of 
deaf children would feel it an honor to 
belong to an Association whose sole 
motto is, and has always been, “Service 
for others.” 

In the year 1850 the Convention of 
the American Instructors of the Deaf 
was organized. From its inception it 


has been an influential association, in- 
cluding in its membership not only the 
leading teachers of the deaf, but many 
persons eminent in State and local edu- 
cational circles. The opinion held in 
1850 by many, if not all, American 
teachers of the deaf was that to attempt 
to regularly maintain classes in articula- 
tion in schools for the deaf would be 
to waste time and effort in a task that 
would prove fruitless. Thus, no per- 
sistent, permanent effort was made in 
State institutions to teach speech in a 
speech environment to deaf children, 
and to insure a constant practise in the 
use of speech and speech-reading, until 
after the historical events of 1867, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard, Mrs. Mary A. Lippitt, and Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers and their friends won 
the charter from the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts for what is now known as 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, and to 
which school were transferred the pupils 
and teachers from Miss Rogers’ pioneer 
oral school in Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 

The Twelfth Quadrennial Meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf was held in New York City, 
August 23 to 27, 1890. Many of the 
delegates present, while favoring the 
teaching of speech to deaf pupils as a 
part of the “combined system of instruc- 
tion,” then and now in use in many of 
the State schools, and while willing that 
every courtesy should be extended to 
delegates from the speech schools, were 
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opposed to the elimination of silent 
methods in any class work, and not only 
preferred to teach speech with the aid 
of, or in combination with, the language 
of signs and the finger alphabet, but to 
let silent methods of communication 
dominate in other recitations and classes. 

Among the delegates to this meeting 
were some forty teachers who believed 
that deaf children could learn to speak 
intelligently and intelligibly only through 
patient and persistent practise in the use 
of speech as taught by the so-called “pure 
oral method,” and that it was useless 
to expect deaf children to keep up this 
persistent practise, especially outside of 
class-rooms, if an easier method of com- 
munication formed a part of the system 
of instruction. 

Thus, during the sessions of the 
Twelfth Convention two questions arose : 
(1) Whether these teachers of speech 
should have better opportunity to demon- 
strate at these public meetings the suc- 
cess that would attend the proper teach- 
ing of speech to deaf children, or 
whether there would be better oppor- 
tunities afforded in a separate organi- 
zation composed of members in full sym- 
pathy with the proper teaching of speech 
under proper speech conditions ; and (2) 
Whether such a _ second organization 
would hasten the coming of the day 
when practically all deaf children would 
be properly taught speech in a speech 
atmosphere and a speech environment. 

To settle these questions, those teach- 
ers of speech who favored a second or- 
ganization held seven supplementary 
meetings, to which all the delegates to 
the convention were invited. At the first 
meeting 35 teachers were present, 30 
of whom went on record as favoring 
the “pure oral method”—that is, as not 
using either the language of signs or the 
finger spelling in teaching deaf children. 
A temporary organization of these teach- 
ers was effected, with Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, principal of the Clarke School, 
Northampton, in the chair, and Mr. E. 
S. Thompson as secretary. Then Alex- 
ander Graham Bell showed why there 
was need of an association of teachers 
of speech and urged its formation. At 
the second meeting Dr. Bell presented 
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statistics covering the years 1886-18809, 
showing that while the number of deaf 
pupils had remained about the same, 
there had been a constant increase in 
the number of hearing speech teachers 
(134 in 1886, 208 in 1889); a decrease 
in the number of teachers who taught by 
other methods (274 in 1886, 208 in 
1889) ; and that the number of pupils 
taught articulation in 1884 was 2,041, 
while 3,412 were taught in 1889. 

At the fifth of these preliminary 
meetings Dr. Bell announced that in 
1887 he had placed $100,000 with a 
trustee, the income from which he was 
using in researches regarding the deaf 
and the publication of the results of 
such researches. He believed that a 
permanent organization of speech-teach- 
ers should be formed, and stated that if 
this was properly done and a charter 
secured he would present the organiza- 
tion with an endowment fund of $25,- 
ooo for the specific purpose of promot- 
ing the teaching of speech to deaf chil- 
dren. (The Association still has that 
$25,000 safely invested, and has received 
in income from it about $34,000, or an 
average annual income of about $1,200, 
or $100 a month for 29 years. ) 

At the seventh preliminary meeting, 
held during the afternoon of August 27, 
1890, 62 teachers of speech and friends 
of speech-teaching, acting upon the 
suggestions of Dr. Bell, organized the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. That 
evening a report of the outcome of the 
meetings was presented to the Twelfth 
Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf by Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, 
who said: 

“This afternoon there was perfected 
the organization of a society for the 
purpose of promoting the teaching of 
speech in all schools for the deaf. Jt is 
not a ‘pure oral’ society; its purpose is 
to include every one who desires to pro- 
mote the teaching of speech to the deaf. 

It is not the purpose of the As- 
sociation to attempt to induce the schools 
of the country to become distinctly ar- 
ticulation schools, or in any way to 
change their character; but, as all have 
expressed the conviction that it is their 
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duty to ‘teach every pupil to speak and 
read from the lips,’ it is the aim of the 
Association to provide the necessary 
facilities for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, so that every deaf child should 
have the opportunity to learn to speak.” 

On September 4, 1890, the incorpora- 
tors met at the Delavan House, Albany, 
New York, and perfected the formation 
of the Association. The following off- 
cers were elected: President, Alexander 
Graham Bell; First Vice-President, Gar- 
diner Greene Hubbard; Second Vice- 
President, Caroline A. Yale; Secretary, 
Z. F. Westervelt; Treasurer, Charles J. 
Sell. The number of trustees was in- 
creased to nine, as follows: Alexander 
Graham Bell, Caroline A. Yale, Z. F. 
Westervelt, Ellen L. Barton, David 
Greenberger, Mary H. True, Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, and 
Philip G. Gillett. 

The first regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the new association was 
held at the Madison Avenue Hotel, in 
New York City, on the 16th and 17th 
of February, 1891, when Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell arranged for the transfer to the 
Treasurer of the Association the sum of 
$25,000 in the form of cash or of desir- 
able securities, as preferred, the provi- 
sions being that it should be held as a per- 
manent investment, to be known as “The 
Volta Fund to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf,” and that only the in- 
come from this endowment fund should 
be used. In accepting this generous gift 
the directors voted that “the name of 
Dr. Bell shall be prefixed to the title 
of the fund, so that it shall read “The 
3ell-Volta Fund.” It should be borne 
in mind that the title of the Association 
was not a collection of meaningless 
words, but clearly made known the aim 
and purpose and function of the Associa- 
tion; and it must be remembered that 
this trust fund of $25,000 was given for 
the specific purpose of promoting the 
teaching of speech to deaf children, no 
particular method of teaching being 
specified. 

It was hoped that a summer meeting 
could be held each year; and Dr. 
Bell felt that if a program should be 
prepared that would prove attractive to 


teachers of silent methods, more es- 
pecially of the sign-language, and thus 
influence them to attend, then it could 
be easily demonstrated to them that the 
Association welcomed teachers of all 
methods, as well as teachers of the oral 
method ; and these teachers of the sign- 
language would be afforded every oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the best in their 
method. He also felt that after each 
lecture and demonstration ample oppor- 
tunity should be given for presenting 
questions that sought information, but 
not to arouse discussion. Likewise, the 
officials and the directors felt that 
discussions of the relative merits of the 
different methods of teaching deaf chil- 
dren could only lead to bitterness. They 
would welcome sincere, constructive criti- 
cism of the work and plans of the Asso- 
ciation, but had no time to entertain 
captious partisan criticism. Unani- 
mously, officials and directors felt that 
the teaching of speech to deaf children 
by any one method should not be in- 
dorsed, but that all methods should be 
given an opportunity to show what could 
be accomplished. 

The First Summer Meeting of the 
Association was held at the Crosbyside 
Hotel, Lake George, New York, July 1 
to 10, 1891. The meetings were open 
to every one, whether members or not, 
and never before were so many excep- 
tionally good lectures and addresses de- 
livered or so many helpful demonstra- 
tions given, and possibly not since then. 
The total attendance of adults, not in- 
cluding pupils, is said to have exceeded 
200, and much interest and enthusiasm 
was aroused. 

The lectures by Dr. Hewson on the 
anatomy of the chest, the lungs, trachea, 
larnyx, the pharynx, and the mouth, all 
very helpful to teachers of speech; the 
lectures by Alexander Graham Bell, later 
published in the proceedings and in book 
form, under the title of “Mechanism of 
Speech,” and his lectures on “Visible 
Speech as Taught to the Deaf,” and the 
lectures by Caroline A. Yale on the 
“Method of Teaching Speech-Reading 
and Speech,” at Clarke School, and on 
the early work required in instructing 
deaf children, on sense-training, etc. ; the 
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address by Miss Sarah Fuller on “Infant 
Schools for the Deaf; the lectures by 
Miss Rebecca Sparrow, Dr. Crouter, and 
Paul Binner were of exceptional merit 
and interest. Then in the School for 
Practice demonstrations were given with 
pupils in the following subjects: Early 
work in articulation and_ lip-reading 
under the element method; the syllable 
method ; the aural method, and the word 
method. There was work on “voices 
while changing,” and showing how ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading were taught to 
infants too young to enter the ordinary 
institutions, and, finally, it was shown 
how lip-reading is taught to adults, and 
the progress made. 

A careful reading of the proceedings 
of this meeting will afford some idea of 
the difficulties encountered by these pio- 
neer teachers, who were blazing a broad 
pathway in which their successors could 
work more easily and successfully. 

At the close of the meeting the Secre- 
tary reported that 179 persons had 
joined the Association and paid dues of 
$2 each, making the total receipts from 
dues the first year, 1891-92, $358.00, 
while the income received from the trust 
fund of $25,000, presented to the As- 
sociation by Alexander Graham Bell, 
amounted to $1,003.82. During the clos- 
ing day of the Summer Meeting thirty 
more persons became members by the 
payment of two dollars. Of this total 
of 200 members, only 44 are now mem- 
bers, as follows, the number preceding 
each name being the number of the cer- 
tificate issued, in the order in which pay- 
ment was entered: 3, E. S. Thompson; 
6, Henry W. Rothert; 11, Susan E. 
Bliss; 34, Elizabeth Fay; 36, Kate H. 
Fish; 37, Mary B. C. Brown; 4o, A. L. 
E. Crouter; 44, Olive E. D. Hart; 45, 
Edmund Lyon; 49, Caroline A. Yale; 
50, Fanny W. Gawith; 51, June Yale- 
Crouter ; 52, Ella Scott-Warner ; 53, Re- 
becca Sparrow ; 54, Adella F. Potter; 55, 
Ruth Witter; 59, Mary E. Griffin; 71, 
Virginia A. Osborn; 79, Ida H. Adams ; 
82, Ella L. Hobart; 86, Edwin Allen 
Fay; 87, Kate F. Hobart; 89, Jeannie 
Lippitt- Weedon ; 90, Sally B. Tripp; 95, 
Sarah Fuller ; 103, Mary McCowen; 114, 
Anna Schmitt; 118, Ella C. Jordan; 119, 
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Sarah A. Jordan-Monro; 120, Florence 
IX. Leadbetter; 121, Prudence E. Bur- 
chard; 138, Annie P. Larkin; 139, Har- 
riet B. Rogers; 141, Frances Wettstein : 
147, Mrs. Gilman H. Perkins; 153, W. 
K. Argo; 155, George Gilpin; 165, Fran- 
ces I. Brock; 172, Julia R. Bateman; 
1, Mr. S. M. Eddy; 186, Abby 
T. Baker; 190, Eleanor B. Worcester, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, life members. It would seem per- 
fectly proper for the committee in charge 
of summer meetings to provide a special 
badge for each of these forty-four pio- 
neer members, to be worn at all summer 
meetings. 

No more desirable place than Lake 
George could be found for holding 
the meeting, for Crosbyside was beau- 
tifully situated in a grove of old trees 
bordering on the lake. Moreover, the 
gentleman who built and owned the hotel, 
Mr. F. G. Crosby, made special reduced 
rates to the delegates, because he was 
deeply interested in the work of the 
Association, his daughter having been a 
teacher of articulation during a number 
of years. 

Before the First Summer Meeting 
came to a close the directors of the As- 
sociation realized that the proposed work 
could not be carried on unless additional 
funds were available. Quite a number 
of the oral teachers, or teachers of artic- 
ulation, as they were then classified, did 
not feel inclined to join the Association 
because it would not strongly advocate 
the use of only the pure oral method of 
instruction. They could not perceive 
the wisdom of winning the good-will of 
teachers of silent methods and showing 
those olden-time teachers by practical 
demonstrations the feasibility of teach- 
ing speech properly to deaf children. 
On the other hand, the few teachers of 
silent methods who had joined would 
not remain members because they felt 
that the results possible of attainment in 
the teaching of speech to deaf pupils in 
combined-system schools were not com- 
mensurate with the labor and expense 
that would be required. 

During the discussion of the subject 
of securing additional means the late 
Mr. L. S. Fechheimer presented the 
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names of several friends whom he desired 
to have elected members, and for each 
of whom he paid the annual dues of $2, 
and then suggested that in each large 
city a member be appointed to solicit 
funds to aid in carrying on the work 
of the Association. 

Regarding future summer meetings, it 
was felt that the best results would be 
attained by having the meetings partake 
of the nature of schools of instruction, 
like this first meeting, rather than con- 
ventions or assemblages of delegates. 

Each member on paying $2 annual 
dues (there never has been any initiation 
fee) received from the Secretary a 
printed copy of the “Act of Incorpora- 
tion and Constitution’; a “List of Offi- 
cers and Members”; a copy of the re- 
port of the “Proceedings of the Summer 
Meetings”; a copy of Circular of Infor- 
mation No. 1; “The Word Method,” by 
David Greenberger; a copy of Circular 
of Information No. 2; “The Lyon Pho- 
netic Manual,” by Edmund Lyon, and 
a copy of Circular No. 3; “The Whipple 
Natural Alphabet,’ by Daisy M. Way. 
The Volta Bureau also presented to each 
member a copy of the Helen Keller Sou- 
venir, a reprint of an “Address upon 
the Condition of Articulation Teaching 
in American Schools for the Deaf,” de- 
livered by Alexander Graham Bell. 
Thus each member received in literature 
far more in price value than the amount 
of the annual dues. Then, following 
the Second Summer Meeting, Prof. 
Alexander Melville Bell presented each 
teacher who was a member of the Asso- 
ciation one copy of each of the follow- 
ing-named six books: A. M. Bell, Faults 
of Speech; Facial Speech-Reading and 
Articulation Teaching; Visible Speech 
Reader (now out of print) ; Essays and 
Postscripts on Elocution ; Popular Short- 
hand; University Lectures on Phonetics 
(now out of print). Then the Volta 
Bureau prepared a handsome container 
for these books and enclosed a portrait 
of Professor Bell, with a brief biography 
and a bibliography of his writings. 

The Second Summer Meeting of the 
Association was also held at Lake 
George, New York, from June 29th to 
July 8th, 1892, this site being selected 
by the committeee having the matter in 
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charge after careful consideration of the 
local advantages presented by advocates 
of other localities. 


Among the lectures delivered were the 
following: By David Greene, three lec- 
tures on (1) How We Breathe; (2) 
How We Speak; (3) How We Teach 
Deaf Children to Speak. By Harrison Al- 
len, M. D., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: (1) Errors of the Muscles of the 
Parts Used in Speech; (2) The Tongue. 
By Prof. A. Hewson, M. D., of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia: (1) The 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Ear; 
(2) The Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Palate, Pharynx, and Tongue; (3) 
Physiology of the Hearing. Alexander 
Graham Bell: “Report on Articulation 
Teaching in America.” §. G. Davidson: 
“Reading: Its Influence upon the Lan- 
guage and Speech of the Deaf.” J. A. 
Gillespie: “Aural Instruction.” Caroline 
A. Yale, LL. D.: “How Can We Best 
Fit Ourselves to Teach Speech to the 
Deaf.” Edmund Lyon, M. A., LL. B.: 
“Phonetics.” There was a School of 
Practice, designed to show methods of 
instruction, and the pupils were used to 
illustrate methods of work. Then Dr. 
Bell gave lectures, or rather lessons, in 
the use of visible speech, largely through 
replies to questions asked. An interest- 
ing paper on the subject of “Speech- 
Reading,” more especially for pupils in 
the sixth grade, was presented by Miss 
Susan E. Bliss, and there were other 
very interesting papers. The demonstra- 
tions with pupils were planned to show 
not how much had been done in teach- 
ing speech, but how to do it. 

Dr. Bell’s Report on “Articulation 
Teaching,” or rather his lecture, em- 
bodied much laborious research and com- 
pilation and was a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the profession. Not 
only did he show by a carefully compiled 
collection of figures the number of pupils 


taught speech and the number not taught ' 


speech in the respective schools, during 
the eight years 1884 to 1891, when the 
schools had been in operation during 
that period of time, but he showed these 
interesting results in a series of graphs 
that illustrated more clearly the progress 
made by the different schools. 
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One thought that comes to an outsider 
on reading the proceedings of the differ- 
ent meetings is that a profession’s prog- 
ress is gauged not only by the enthu- 
siasm of a large number of members, 
but in its recorded research-work. If 
there be no thorough research-work, one 
need not look for efficiency, progress, or 
enthusiasm; but inefficiency, or at least 
stagnation and empiricism, may prevail. 
“What is will satisfy. Then why labor 
to bring about a change?” 

The truth in any subject is found only 
through long and earnest research; and 
thorough research requires an open mind 
and the intelligent, determined enthusi- 
asm that will accept nothing less than 
cold facts, regardless of the amount of 
persistent plodding. 

In 1893 the Summer Meeting was 
held in Chicago jointly with the World’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, as- 
sembled in connection with other con- 
gresses of the Department of Education 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, No 
separate literary program was prepared 
by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, but 
a number of the leading members of the 
Association presented papers to the Con- 
gress or prominently participated in the 
discussion of papers presented. For in- 
stance, on the first day, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell thoroughly discussed a paper 
on “School Statistics of the Deaf,” by 
Edward Allen Fay, and on the third day 
he presented a paper on “Statistics of 
Articulation Work in America.” Mr. 
F. W. Booth presented a paper entitled 
“The Sign-Language: Its Use and Abuse 
in the School-Room.” Miss Sarah Ful- 
ler, in a paper entitled “Day Schools for 
the Deaf,” presented some of the advan- 
tages which day schools offered. Miss 
Caroline A. Yale presented a valuable 
paper, entitled “Oral Work in Oral 
Schools: How Far Successful,” and was 
followed on the same subject by Miss 
Ella C. Jordan. Mr. E. Stanley Thomp- 
son presented a paper on “The Speech 
Habit in the Deaf.” A. L. E. Crou- 
ter presented an excellent paper on 
“Statistics of Articulation Work in 
America” and presented facts of his- 
torical as well as of professional inter- 
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est. Mr. S. G. Davidson presented a 
paper on “The Formation of the Read- 
ing Habit in Deaf Children.” 

The business sessions of the Associa- 
tion at this Third Annual Meeting were 
held at the University of Chicago, on 
the evenings of July 19 and 20, and 
Miss Sarah Fuller and Mr. Edmund 
Lyon were elected directors. Dr. Bell 
presented his resignation as President 
and suggested that Phillip Goode Gil- 
lett, LL. D., be elected President of the 
Association in his place, and after some 
discussion this was done. Dr. Gillett 
was formerly the superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, and at this time President 
of the World’s Congress of Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

The number of persons recorded at 
the end of each year who had become 
members by paying the annual dues of 
$2 was as follows: December 31, 1891, 
262 members; December 31, 1892, 354 
members ; December 31, 1893, 196 mem- 
bers. In other words, nearly one-half 
of the members did not renew member- 
ship during 1893. From the time of his 
election Dr. Gillett endeavored to build 
up the membership, and by December 
31, 1893, had a total of 394 members; 
but notwithstanding strenuous efforts on 
the part of all the officials, by the end 
of 1895 the membership only totaled 170, 
or 26 members less than the low mark 
recorded at the end of 1893, and of this 
170 less than one-half were teachers. 

The Fourth Summer Meeting was held 
at Chautauqua, New York, July 5 to 13, 
1894. Chancellor John H. Vincent in- 
voked the divine blessing and welcomed 
the Association. Dr. Gillett in respond- 
ing stated that the work of the Associa- 
tion was essentially in the spirit of Chau- 
tauqua—‘a work,” as you say, “to uplift 
humanity.” Dr. Gillett also stated that 
a year ago Dr. Bell had resigned the 
presidency, and that “there has been no 
cpportunity since that time of hearing 
what we might call Dr. Bell’s valedictory. 
They are not his parting words. He has 
simply entered into a relation with the 
Association which we think will be more 
active, probably, than the one he occu- 
pied before. And while he gives his 
valedictory sentiments, let us all under- 














stand that he is by no means bidding 
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us ‘good-bye. 

In responding, Dr. Bell said: “It has 
been my desire from the first to see this 
Association, which I look upon as my 
child and of which I am proud, go along 
without my help; that instead of being 
at the helm I might fold my arms and 
look on and see the work prosper and 
grow. . . . This Association has been 
confounded in the public mind with the 
oral method of teaching. It is neutral. 


It takes no part in the contest between. 


methods of instruction. It stretches out 
a helping hand to schools of all sorts, 
whether oral, sign, or manual alphabet. 
It desires to promote simply the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf, however done. 
‘ The success of this Association 
as a friendly organization; friendly to 
all schools and all methods of instructing 
the deaf, has been due, I think, to its 
occupying neutral ground, to its avoid- 
ing as a subject of discussion the differ- 
ent methods of teaching the deaf, and to 
its omission of discussion and contro- 
versy at all its summer meetings. This 
is its strength. In this way we have 
avoided the controversies that in the past 
have separated those who are engaged 
in the same noble work. By avoiding 
these subjects and by bringing all to- 
gether on neutral ground, by making the 
teachers of different methods acquainted 
with one another personally, we have 
promoted friendly relations between 
them. By showing resultant pupils and 
by actual .practice-work in a practice- 
school we have helped all teachers of 
articulation to better knowledge of their 
work, to see for themselves how the 
deaf are taught to speak in the schools 
where most satisfactory work has been 
accomplished. Now, I think that the 
policy of avoiding thé general subject 
of education and limiting ourselves to 
the promoting of teaching speech to the 
deaf should be continued in the future.” 

Prior to this Third Summer Meeting 
a circular was sent out reading in part 
as follows: 

“The enlarged work that the Associa- 
tion has in contemplation calls for an 
increase in income, especially during the 
present year. . .-. .The Board of 
Directors, therefore, call upon ail  per- 
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sons who desire to promote the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf to co-operate 
with the Association now, and to use 
their best endeavors to interest their 
friends in the work of the Association. 
It is desirable to increase the member- 
ship, and especially desirable to increase 
the number of subscribing members, as 
well as invite donations to be used for 
current expenses. The Directors: would 
also be glad to receive the names of 
prominent ladies and gentlemen in differ- 
ent centers of the United States who 
would be willing to form local commit- 
tees to interest the people in the work 
of the Association.” 

Following his election to the presi- 
dency of the Association, Dr. Gillett sent 
out a circular letter calling for co-opera- 
tion on the part of all friends of the 
deaf and stating that the name of the 
Association “indicates its purpose, but 
its desire is to do all it can to advance 
the most practical education of those 
who are speechless.” And in a second 
letter to the heads of schools, Dr. Gillett 
urged these officials “to so arrange your 
classification that all new pupils shall be 
favored at the very outset of their school 
life with instruction in articulation and 
lip-reading.” 

This Fourth Summer Meeting was 
devoted largely to discussing the value 
of speech-reading and in relating the 
personal experiences of _lip-readers. 
Miss Susan E. Bliss read a very inter- 
esting paper on “Speech-reading,” and 
she clearly outlined the work of teach- 
ing it in the Mt. Airy School. Miss 
Sarah Allen Jordan described the method 
of “The Teaching of Speech-Reading to 
Adults,” and emphasized the duty of all 
hearing persons “to speak distinctly, to 
form the elements carefully, not neces- 
sarily slowly, for slow speech is by no 
means the least difficult to understand.” 
Miss Mabel E. Adams gave an inter- 
esting talk on “Speech-Reading,” cited 
a number of instances of the progress 
made by pupils in the Horace Mann 
School, in Boston, and explained how 
the lessons were given in that school. 
Mr. S. G. Davidson presented some in- 
teresting experience of his own and of 
some lip-reading friends, and presented 
letters from parents of deaf -children 
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who had graduated from, or were pupils 
in, oral schools, showing how pleased the 
parents were at the progress made in 
learning speech-reading and speech. It 
was a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis told of her 
personal experiences as a lip-reader dur- 
ing a period of twenty-two years, and 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell presented 
a paper bearing a title quoted from Bul- 
wer (1648), “Further Contributions to 
the Study of that Subtile Art Which 
May Enable One with an Observant Eie 
to Heare What any Man Speaks by the 
Moving of the Lips,” which has since 
been reprinted in a number of languages, 
and in this country reprinted in revised 
form in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Dr. J. C. Gordon gave two instructive 
lectures on the “Progress in the Amelio- 
ration of Certain Forms of Deafness 
and Impaired Hearing,” and held that 
the possible benefits to health, to com- 
fort, and, in many cases, to the hearing, 
“call for thorough and stated re-exami- 
nations of the ears of the deaf by otolo- 
gists of recognized standing.” He, too, 
referred to possibilities in speech-read- 
ing, and stated that to improve the lip- 
reader’s knowledge of phonetics and of 
the mechanism of speech he had not 
“been able to find any better method of 
drill than the method based upon that 
admirable analysis of speech given in 
‘Visible Speech.’ ” Systematic 
drill in phonetic analysis tends to help 
the eye, to fix the skeleton forms of 
words, and to fix forever their pronun- 
ciation as well as appearance.” 

Arthur Ames Bliss, A.M., M.D., an 
eminent aurist of Philadelphia, gave two 
interesting lectures on the “Abnormali- 
ties of the Upper Respiratory Tract and 
Ear, Found Commonly among Deaf- 
Mutes,” a lecture which he planned to 
bear a definite relation to the anatomical 
and physiological lectures given at Lake 
George by Dr. Hewson and Dr. Allen. 
Dr. Bliss also gave the details of the ex- 
aminations of the throat and ears of 
over 500 pupils in the Mt. Airy School. 

Miss Annie M. Sullivan explained the 
way she had instructed Helen Keller, and 
the Rev. J. T. McFarland, D.D., pre- 
sented “A Psychological Study” of 
Helen Keller. 
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There were many other papers, nota- 
bly two showing methods used in the 
Clarke School at Northampton; and 
Miss Harriet E. Hamilton aptly illus- 
trated, from her point of view, “the 
value of manual alphabets in an oral 
school,” while Miss Lillian E. Warren 
spoke on the subject of the “Improve- 
ment and Development of the Hearing” 
of deaf children. 

During the business meetings the offi- 
cials and directors again expressed their 
opinion that discussions of the merits of 
different methods of teaching deaf child- 
ren could only lead to bitterness, and 
that any personal animosity aroused by 
so doing would work to the injury of 
the Association. They welcomed sin- 
cere, constructive criticism of their plans, 
but had no time to spare for insincere 
or partisan criticism of a captious char- 
acter. There was a unanimous feeling 
that the teaching of speech to deaf 
children should be persistently promoted 
by whatever method gave the best re- 
sults as shown in practical demonstra- 
tions. 

Owing to the withdrawal of many of 
the teachers of articulation from mem- 
bership, and the withholding of united 
support of the work by others, the in- 
come of the Association dropped far 
below what was necessary to meet run- 
ning expenses, to pay for printing the 
proceedings, and for the printed liter- 
ature sent out free of charge to members ; 
so in June, 1892, Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 
donated $100; later in 1892 Alexander 
Graham Bell donated $700, and in Octo- 
ber, 1892, Caroline A. Yale donated $200 
and Dr. Bell added $200 more. 

In May, 1893, Mrs. M. S. Stevenson 
donated $25; Morris Reno, $20, and the 
Rev. P. A. H. Brown, $10. In July, 
1893, Dr. Bell donated $1,000. In Feb- 
ruary, 1894, Mr. L. S. Fechheimer do- 
nated $100, and in July, 1894, gave $50 
more, and also gave $50 as a donation 
from the society that started the Cincin- 
nati Oral School. In April, 1894, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell donated $750, and 
in July, 1894, he donated another $750. 
Thus a total of $3,955 in donations 
was received prior to 1895. In 1895 
Dr. Bell gave $1,500 more to the Asso- 
ciation and Mr. Fechheimer $25. - 

















WHEN I WAS GREEN 


BY JEAN McADAM 


ITH a year’s training and no ex- 

perience, I found myself one fine 
November day facing a class of small 
deaf children in Room 13. I could 
scarcely realize that it was I, Jean Mc- 
Adam, best known to my friends as 
“Macadam,” who was standing at last 
before this group of little folks, my own 
to lead, to love, and to teach for that par- 
ticular term. I say, “to lead, to love, and 
to teach,” for time alone could show me 
that I should soon feel constrained “to 
love, to honor, and to obey.” 

They were beginning; so was I. But 
they had begun first. They had, I con- 
sidered, an unfair advantage in having 
seen six long weeks pass by since they 
entered as recruits in September. I was 
somewhat confused 
and entangled in the 
newness of it all and 
easily embarrassed at 
the slightest provoca- 
tion. Only the night 
before, upon arriving, 
when I had rung the 
bell to the Unknown ig 
and been ushered into = 
the austere hall by a 
proper maid, to meet 
for the first time the One in Authority, I 
had grasped the outstretched hand and, 
anticipating what that One would say, 
had murmured enthusiastically “How do 
you do, Miss McAdam?” Whereupon I 
had been frozen stiff with mortification at 
hearing proceed from my own mouth the 
very words which I had expected to hear 
from the lips of another. 

Of course, my class was quite unaware 
of this incident, yet nobody needed to in- 
form them of my greenness. They had 
sensed it before they had gazed into my 
face for two minutes. 

With the feelings of a lamb led to 
slaughter, I was conducted the next 
morning through a mile of hall to Room 
13, where I was introduced to my charges 
and left. 
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My gaze traveled around the little 
circle from one face to another and, ar- 
riving at length at the termination of the 
arc, it remained fixed on the end-man. | 
could think of him by 
no other name then, 
and to this day he re- 
mains to me “end- 
man” of the min- 
strelsy. He had all 
the qualifications, both 
as to general appear- 
ance and position in 
the circle, with the one 
MARSHALL exception of being un- 

able to make witty re- 
So far, he could make no re- 





marks, 
marks at all. But he was very big, very 
black, and very smiling, and he bore the 


name of Marshall. 
The diminutive boy 
at his side I mentally 
nickname “Bananas.” 
He is visibly Italian, 
with straight, shiny, 
black hair and a happy 
pock-marked face. He 
needs only gold ear- 
rings and a red ban- 
dana to make him a 
passable vender of 
fruit, East Side, New 
York. This boy’s name is Angelo. Be- 
side Angelo sits Leah, a pretty little 
Jewish girl. Her big brown eyes look 
solemnly at me, and as 
I pass near she seizes 
my hand and shyly 





RANANAS 


kisses it. 
- Michael, stolid and 
q Polish, comes next, 
/, — \ hearing but not speak- 
\ ing. Katie, Estella, 
teah and Rose are respec- 
tively Pennsylvania 


Dutch, African, and Irish. Elsa, whom 
I know at once to be my favorite, and 
James—poor, forlorn James—complete 
the little group. 


The latter, in plain 
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English, is not all there; but it isn’t his 
fault, and I like as much of him as is 
there. 

Any one would love 





Elsa. She has soft, 
yellow curls and a 


baby face, with wide- 
open, blue eyes that 
seem to wonder what 
it is all about. Elsa iss 
seven, quick and infel- 
ligent. She arrived 
the same day I did, six 
weeks after the open- 
ing of school—too late to be included in 
a class of children of her own age and 
ability, and so, as a matter of necessity, 
was placed with the slower children that 
make up my class. The children in this 
group, so said the One in Authority, can- 
not by any stretch of 
the imagination be 
considered bright or 
clever, with the pos- 
sible exception of Es- 
tella, who entered the 
previous year, unfor- 
tunately too late to 
keep up with her class. 
Too late has hindered 
so many children! I 
cannot help but rebel that such a bright, 
lovable, eager child as Elsa should be de- 
prived of her rightful opportunity to ad- 
vance, through the neglect or indifference 
or misguided love of some one. 

I have finished my first inspection and 
am ready to begin. How simple it seems, 
with a program and 
an outline of work be- 
fore me! A_ good 
teacher is first of all 
a good disciplinarian ; Y \/ 
and I desire above all SY 
things to be a good | \ 
teacher. 

“Of course,” I con- 
clude, “the first thing Kose \s 
to expect of these chil- 
dren is implicit obedience.” Little do I 
realize that by the end of the week I shail 
have ceased giving orders, to avoid the 
humiliation of not being obeyed. I, who 
have always delighted in the companion- 
ship of children, and whose fond clamor- 
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ings I have often endured for the joy that . 
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was set before me; I, who had flattered 
myself that I should be able to govern 
even the worst of these, find myself van- 
quished and hopeless, with all cherished 
expectations scattered to the winds. 

On the very first day I am surprised to 
see Estella arise, obliv- 
ious to all sense of 
order in the class- 
room, and saunter to 
the window, where she 
remains, calmly gaz- 
ing into the outer 
world. Estella has two 
pig-tails that stick out 
at right angles to her 
head and support at 
their. respective ends 
two huge bows of 
vivid red ribbon. Es- 
tella is, moreover, tall and lean and, as 
she walks, holds one shoulder high in a 
perpetual shrug, which is peculiarly 
aggravating. 
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Quite naturally, I 
assume an air of au- 
thority and command. 
“Sit down.” But Es- 
tella does not sit. I 
insist. But, as I touch 
her, she squirms out 
of reach of my com- 
pelling hand and runs 
around the room. 

Inwardly I ejacu- 
late, “Horrors! One 
day in school and al- 
ready I must deal with disobedience.” 

What shall I do? I must have order 
aid I must be obeyed; and, above all 
things, | must not ap- 
pear to fail on this my 
first occasion. What 
would the One in Au- 
thority say? By in- 
tuition it has already 
been strongly  im- 
pressed on my consci- 
ousness that in the 
eyes of the One in 
Authority a case of 
disobedience appears 
to be unquestionably the teacher’s fault. 

It occurs, therefore, to me that it would 
be wise for me to keep it dark, and with 
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an air of curfew-shall-not-ring-tonight, I 
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walk to the door, close it noiselessly, and 
coax Estella to her seat. With a sigh of 
profound relief I now reopen the door 
and, assuming a dearly-beloved-teacher 
expression, seat myself before the class. 
The One in Authority, passing through 
the hall, finds all well in Room 13. 

On the tenth day of school Estella 
arises and saunters to the window to gaze 
again on the outer world. Most meekly I 
follow and smilingly indicate the location 
of her seat. I smile and smile, as if it 

were entirely satisfac- 

tory to me to have her 

there, until she re- 

turns, at her own con- 

venience, once more to 

her allotted place. So 

have my disciplinary 

M4 ideas vanished! So 

far, I am at the mercy 

of these innocents. I 

admit it. Each night 

finds me in some stage 

of despair ; each morn- 

ing full of confidence and a great resolve 
to conquer. 

It was after one such disturbing inci- 
dent, when every child had seemed hope- 
lessly provoking and disobedient, that I 
sat, inwardly exhausted, outwardly calm, 
before my little circle, maintaining strict 
military discipline. Not the quiver of an 
eyelash had passed unnoticed, not the 
slightest movement of hand or foot had 
gone unrebuked. I was wondering what 
to do next. They were doubtless wonder- 
ing the same, though all hands were 
folded, all backs erect, and all eyes to 
the front. 

It happened in the 
shape of a tiny mouse 
that poked its head, 
with beady black eyes, 
through a crack in the 
baseboard, directly be- 
hind me. Katie 
squealed and pointed ; 
Rose giggled ; I looked 
and mounted, and the boys advanced en 
masse to where the cause of the disturb- 
ance had been, but no longer was. 

Screwing my inward resolve to the 
sticking point, order was once more re- 
stored. We sat again with folded hands 
and stiffened backs, for surely I must not 
be outdisciplined by a mere mouse. The 
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air grew tense,as one, two, three minutes 
passed. Indeed, I was succeeding well! 
A feeling of conqueror-in-the-fight was 
beginning to surge through me when Es- 
tella, with eyes glued to the fateful crack, 


piped out in a thin, high voice, “After - 


awhile will come ; after awhile will come.” 
This might be true; who could tell? I 
hastily decided that it would be far wiser 
to move. 

“Disperse, ye rebels!” I -muttered 
aloud, and the whole class, as one man, 
arose and filed meekly enough to its seats. 
And that particular struggle was over! 

There is nothing like 
an institution table! 
He who has never sat 
at one cannot of his 
own free will imagine 
what it is like. A 
variable number of 
persons gather around 
it at stated hours, with 
Hill’s Manual man- 
ners, eating. They, 
not you if you are 
green, talk occasion- 
ally on the “wah,” the opera, or the 
“theatu”; or again about the “theatu,”’ 
the opera, or the “wah.” But you never 
speak in strident tones or intersperse 
slang or contradict and interrupt, as you 
are privileged to do at home. 

Among the persons opposite me at 
table, I noticed a subdued-looking young 
lady, apparently just out of school. She 
had big gray eyes and light, fluffy hair. 
and she never spoke unless spoken to. 
She was too young, of course, to know 
what to say; but we looked across and 
smiled sometimes, when nobody else did, 
and I guessed that, given a fair chance, 
she could talk, too. So I resolved to 
call. 

That evening I 
knocked at Ann Ever- | | | 





itt’s door at the proper 


hour of eight, intend- !zy)— 2.5 
ing to stay exactly i rete 
fifteen minutes as a y, \ 


period most suitable 
for a first formal call. 
But it turned out that 
Ann was half dead 
with homesickness and loneliness ; so we 
discussed and gossiped and compared 
opinions for three solid hours and both 
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had our first real hearty laugh since arriv- 
ing. 

Ann’s room was next to the little boys’ 
dormitory, the big sliding doors between 
being securely locked. She confided to 
me how, on the first morning, when she 
awoke, she was confronted by a row of 
eyes peering through a crack in the door, 
where the panel had slipped an inch or so. 
Feeling a natural compunction about get- 
ting up under the circumstances, she was 
obliged to lie abed and hope, until a bell 
rang and the eyes disappeared. She was 
almost late for school. 

The weeks flew by with varied expe- 
riences. Each day we who were green met 
for an exchange of opinions. Sometimes 
we mildly gossiped over the teacups about 
home or mutual friends; sometimes we 
approached the verge of hysterics by re- 
lating tales of things the children had 
done or said. And through it all, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we were long- 
ing, striving, struggling to adjust our- 
selves to new surroundings and expe- 
riences. 

Who can better understand the new 
teacher in her first experiences than one 
who is there herself under the same cir- 
cumstances? For sympathy seems to 
wane as greenness fades. If I were now 
the One in Authority, I too, should doubt- 
less consider the newcomer as but a poor 
worthless worm! 

Ann and I proved to be congenial, 
though she had hated me at first for wear- 
ing a clean shirt-waist every day, her own 
limited wardrobe forbidding such luxury. 
Our work brought us together more or 
less and we often met to compare notes 
and discuss school problems. 

The children in 
Ann’s class were a lit- 
tle younger than mine, 
but our experiences 

wok yt were much the same. 

i Both found discipline 

our main difficulty. If 

I placed Michael in 

the hall when his con- 

duct in the school-room became unbear- 

able, the One in Authority and several 

Members of the Board were sure to pass 

by just in time to find him trying to see 

how far over the banister he could lean 
without falling to the basement below. 

But Ann had hit upon a clever scheme 
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whereby she could effectively quell her 
rising wrath without in any way displeas- 
ing even the most exasperating member 
of her class. 

From a box in the om) 
closet, where rewards 
of merit were known 
to reside, she would 
bring forth a handful 
of nice, fat animal 
crackers. To each and 
every child, good and 
bad alike, she would 
then present one such 
delicacy, with malicious intent selecting 
and bestowing on all offending members 
that species best known as donkey. Be- 
ing quite unaware of the insult, the cul- 
prits would be highly pleased, and to Ann 
it seemed to be a source of great comfort 
in time of trouble. 

My Marshall proved to be a most docile 
and agreeable boy. He willingly at- 
tempted all the necessary face-makings 
before a large mirror and enjoyed such 
simple tasks as weaving paper mats and 
coloring pictures. I suppose I had come 
to expect from him a pleasant acceptance 
of all my wishes ; but even the worm will 
turn! 





In a moment of 
peaceful harmony with 
my class I incautiously 
blue-penciled his neat- 
ly written paper where 
a slight mistake caught 
my eye. Thereupon 
there arose a _ howl 
such as is seldom 
heard from a civilized 
human being—a howl 
oi woe, produced by 
lusty lungs and accompanied by great 
pearly tears that dripped and splashed 
as the noise increased. Rushing to the 
doors and windows, I slammed them shut 
and let him howl out his sorrow in peace. 

A mournful picture, indeed, he made, 
kneeling in front of his wooden chair, as 
he leaned his elbows there and dripped a 
pool of tears that in size would have com- 
pared favorably with the one that Alice 
shed in her journey through Wonderland. 

Later we mopped the chair to make it 
usable, and as the sobs subsided I was 
able once more to open the doors and 
windows to the public gaze. 
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Each day seemed to bring some new 
surprise. Michael, my Polish lad, could 
not be induced to speak, though he could 
hear and understand and would obey any 
command readily. 

It was during a lesson in speech-read- 
ing that something finally broke loose in 
his mind. Over and over again I had re- 
peated to my class the simple request to 
stand behind their chairs; but, with the 
exception of Michael, who heard and 
obeyed, the children were unusually slow 
in grasping the new command. 

In tones growing steadily firmer, I re- 
peated once more, “Stand behind your 
chair,” and to my great amazement a 
faint echo from the direction of Michael 
reiterated, “Sta-ju-hie-ju-che.” 

Exasperated at the seeming dullness of 
the class, the impulse to speak had come 
to Michael, who now hung his head in 
extreme chagrin and refused to utter a 

word. This was 
{ Michael’s first = 
4 tempt at speech 
(\ Cor since coming to 
re school—a_ most 
S| ( hopeful sign of bet- 

7, ter things to come. 
/ Then there was 
# the day when “Ba- 
nanas” voiced his 
sentiments — Ba- 

nanas, who was deaf and “dumb.” 

A few days before Thanksgiving, Ann 
brought to my school-room a china tur- 
key with wondrous spreading tail and 
vivid head decorations. It was a giddy 
thing—so giddy, in fact, that as Ann held 
it before the class, discoursing on its 
beauties and usefulness, Bananas arose 
from his ‘seat and, pointing a fat fore- 
finger, exclaimed, “A turkey gobbler.” 
Ann and I nearly fainted with astonish- 
ment. 

Nobody had told me that Bananas had 
heard and talked until he was six years 
old; that then he had become deaf 
through sickness, and that his parents 
had steadfastly refused to send him away 
to school until the present time. During 
those wasted years his memory of spoken 
words had apparently disappeared, and 
now, at the age of ten, he had become 
“dumb” as well as deaf. 

Perhaps the fond parents did not real- 
ize their neglect, but the dreadful result 
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remained the same—that their Angelo, 
our “Bananas,” aged ten, must begin to 
learn again as a mere babe, while he might 
have retained with ease all that he knew 
when deafness came upon him. 

There were troubles enough with 
school routine, too—a routine that de- 
manded a recording of temperature three 
times a day, marking of attendance, list- 
ing supplies, and other harassing details 
that refused to be remembered at the 
proper time. 

I got the better of the temperature by 
marking it three times in succession, mak- 
ing such changes as I 
deemed necessary. As 
for records, they never 
did come out right; I 
never hoped to have 
them! The One in 
ZAI? Authority affirmed 

that my books showed 

Leah absent thirty- 
eight days in January, and I could not 
deny it. 

Some of my own original ideas about 
teaching I at first attempted to carry out; 
but I soon found that original ideas, to- 
gether with greenness, were not accept- 
able to the One in Authority. It seemed 
that there was an old and well-established 
line of work, which we were supposed to 
follow. Any budding ideas were kindly 
but sufficiently nipped to prevent further 
growth. 

Conscious of my limitations, I felt a 
great repugnance to visitors. I lived in 
fear that some one would discover that 
my children did not obey me if they 
chose not to. If a stray visitor did, by 
any chance, come to my school-room, I 
perforce must appear to be charmed with 
whatever the children chose to do, and to 
convey to the visitors’ mind that it was 
exactly what I had intended they should 
do. It was a strain. Fortunately the 
One in Authority steered most of them 
past my door. 

But relatives would turn up once in a 
while, and then what could one do but do 
the best one could ? 

Three Quaker ladies and two Quaker 
men, friends of my Katie, appeared un- 
expectedly in my room one day. They 
seated themselves in a solemn row in the 
back, while I gathered my little flock in a 
circle, in the front of the room. The 
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“three mothers and two fathers,” as Katie 


designated them, wished to see a demon- 
stration of her ability. Casting hastily 
about in my mind to recall what she could 
most successfully do, I decided on speech- 
reading. 
“Katie,” I said, “get (n 
the waste-basket and Ko 
; MOF 
out a moment’s hesita- \ 
tion, Katie reached > 
under my desk and Ose 
pulled out the basket. 
I swelled with pride —|(\il/- 
at her comprehension ee 
and quickness. 
center of the circle, Katie, with a mighty 
effort, sprang from the floor and landed 
directly in the basket. Even the Quakers 
burst into a hearty laugh, as she stood 
there imprisoned, swaying to and fro. 
The ice was broken and the tenseness ot 
undue dignity gone. A wonderful relax- 
ship with these little folks of my class. | 
believe I discovered then and there the 
value of a good laugh 
in making things 
right. 

So I was feeling 
quite high-spirited and 
the next day. Even 
the placid dignity of 
the morning meal 
could not have damp- 
ened my ardor, had 
Fate been with me. 
But it was not. 

boiled eggs was passed. I took one and, 
holding it firmly for a moment to warm 
my chilly hands, was aroused from a 
pleasant day-dream to find yellow goo 
leaking out between my fingers. Evi- 
dently my affectionate squeeze was more 
than the egg could bear. 

happens at the table?” an old and well- 
worn book of etiquette asks. The answer 
is, “Don’t notice it.” ‘Those at the table 
carried out this particular rule so care- 
fully that it was all the more evident to 
me that they had seen and were aware of 
my plight. But childish sorrows will soon 





jump over it.” With- 
Placing the receptacle exactly in the 
ing came over me, a feeling of comrade- 
buoyant as I started 
A dish of soft- 
“What should you do when anything 
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pass by ; there were other more important 
things to think about. 

In spite of their many handicaps and 
mine, my little ones were making some 
progress. James, the forlorn, alone 
seemed to show no improvement nor give 
any sign of having enlarged his mental 
capacity. 

James was a tall, quiet boy of eleven, 
shy and retiring, with downcast eyes that 





seldom looked you 

square in the face. He ty 
had a winning smile, ( == 
when he _ allowed a 
himself that privilege. __ 

His air of forlornness ime 
came from a mind so 

inactive as to seem in- | | 
capable of develop- —d)}{_—~——— 
ment. His weak fin- 


gers could hold a 

pencil only with difficulty, and he seemed 
unable to imitate even the simplest design 
in drawing. But each day we made an 
attempt. 

The One in Authority, happening into 
my room one day, accompanied by a por- 
tentous gentleman of the Board, picked 
out James as an illustration of what can- 
not be done with a child. This was quite 
justifiable, as I was unable to exhibit one 
who might be consid- 
ered a brilliant suc- 
cess. 
oon \r “This boy,” said the 
~-LL. One in Authority, “we 

“—— _ consider almost hope- 
less.” And a further 
discourse followed on 
the inability of 
=< James to do any- 

thing along educa- 









tional lines. 

“He cannot even imitate the simplest 
figure I shall draw. Come here, James.” 

Standing beside him at the blackboard, 
the One in Authority drew two short, 
straight lines, motioning to James to do 
likewise. 

James seized a crayon and, with an air 
of great deliberation, produced two short 
straight lines, in exact imitation of the 
others. A triangle, a circle, a square, an 
oblong, vertical lines, horizontal lines, the 
letters T and P were tried, one after an- 
other, by the One in Authority; and 
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James, with the assurance of one who 
knows and is confident, brought forth 
each time, with the greatest exactness, a 
similar design. Whereupon he returned 
to his seat with a mischievous glance 
toward me from his shy brown eyes that 
seemed to say, “I fooled ‘em that time!” 
I never discovered how the One in Au- 
thority felt as to whether the case in hand 
had been proven, but I saw a glimmer 
of light, a tiny ray of 

hope for poor foolish 

James. Inwardly I 

commented, “There’s 

ay hope for you, James, 
and hope for Ann and 

me and the rest of the 
green ones, even if we 
do appear _ feeble- 


is A 


minded to the One in. 


Authority.” 

The spring term was beginning and 
Ann and I were more used to the ways of 
“institution” life. What we missed inost 
was the friendly touch that would have 
lessened the tenseness and smoothed 
many a rough way. 

Sometimes, in the evening, we would 
walk along the broad avenues, where the 
well-lighted homes looked so cozy and in 
viting. We wondered who lived here 
and who there and whether we preferred 
this one or that; but we never came to 
know those folks and they are still dream 
people—gracious, lovable, and jolly. 

We were not unhappy, neither were we 
morose. Life was full of interesting 
events and doings, but there was a tense- 
ness about it all, a restraint that I can 
only describe as the “institution” feeling. 
In the school-room I was obliged to 
struggle on alone, concealing my igno- 
rance from well-deserved criticism, and 
learning either by intuition or by a series 
of similar experiences. 

Naturally, I did rather poor work that 
first year, and so did the other green ones. 
We were painfully conscious of it, too. 

But we learned many things in spite of 
it. Ann learned not to give foolish com- 
mands in her speech-reading lessons, ~ 
as, “Put the cow into your pocket,” 
“Give a horse to a woman.” As for sal 
self, I learned that a deaf child cannot 
be shaken into submission, but that the 
teacher can. Neither can naughtiness be 


slapped out or urged out by solitary con- 
finement or conjured out by pleading. 

By inference, it dawned on me at last 
that the thing to do was to avoid any and 
all causes of disturbance. How? Oh! 
that is still and ever will be a secret that 
cannot be imparted; it cannot be taught 
to the green one, nor lectured nor advised 
into him. Experience alone can confer 
the coveted knowledge on the aspiring 
seeker. 

When the year closed Ann and I were 
still alive. Both of us were coming back 
the following year. We had at least the 
grateful joy of knowing that the One in 

\uthority had not spoken to us the heart- 
rending words, “Your services will be n 
longer required.” It was enough to make 
us wildly hilarious. 

We were packing our trunks at last for 
the homeward trip, pounding down the 
clothes with reckless 
glee, stuffing shoes 
into hats and bottles 
into slippers, when 
Ann suddenly stopped 
and began to solilo- 
quize thus: “If things 
always ended as they | wees 
began, how dreadful ats be 
it would be!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, waving a brass can- 
dlestick in the air, ‘a child would never 
grow into a man, nor—nor an acorn into 
a tree!” 

Ann insisted that those words contained 
the germ thought of a noble poem, which 
she would some day complete and become 
famous. 

When I arose the next morning Ann 
had gone, but under my door was a paper 
with the promised lines hastily penciled 
on It: 





If things always ended as they began, 
How dreadful it would be; 

A child would never grow into a man, 
Nor an acorn into a tree. 


A thought would never become an act, 
Nor a tear turn into a smile; 

We'd never get farther than taking the first 
Little step of the long, long mile. 


But, thanks to the fortunes of change and 
chance 
And knocks and bumps and such, 
We find we are farther at last than before 
Or know that we aren’t worth much. 





























































A NEW NOMENCLATURE FOR NASALITY * 


BY JENNIE HEDRICK 


DiREcTOR OF SPEECH CLINICS AT THE GEORGETOWN UNiversity HospiTaL AND THE WOMAN’S EVENING CLINIC 
v7 a 2 ’ 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


HE query, ‘““What is nasality?” re- 

minds one of the Frenchman’s di- 
lemma in the use of the English lan- 
guage; there’s “Look out” which means 
put your head out, and there’s “Look out” 
which means take it in again. 

So in common parlance “nasality” is 
applied to the quality of voice which re- 
sults from an enforced opening of the 
nasal passage, as well as that which re- 
sults from the closing of the same pas- 
sage. 

To make this point clearer, let us recall 
the cases of nasalityt which have come 
under observation lately: * 

1. Boy—age, 13; k and g markedly 
nasal; very poor ¢, also nasal; sh and ch 
rough and nasal; lack of flexibility; ng 
absent. General speech slovenly and in- 
articulate ; reflex of soft palate good. 

Diagnosis: Cleft palate. 

2. Man—age, 35. Speech without 
plate ; p, b, t, and s show marked “nasal- 
ity.” All utterances pervaded by marked 
nasality. 

Diagnosis: Congenital syphilis of nasal 
passages. 

3. Girl. Extreme nasality. 

Diagnosis: Cleft palate. 

4. Man. Speech in general monotone 
and nasal; little flexibility; sounds clear 
when isolated. 

Diagnosis: Crooked nasa] septum and 
small hole through hard palate. 

5. Boy—age, 15. Nasal sigmatism. 

Diagnosis: Mal-occlusion of teeth. 

6. Boy—age, 15. Nasal /. 

Diagnosis: Elongated uvula. 

7. Boy—age, 8. All utterances per- 
vaded by nasality. 

Diagnosis: An inflexible, enlarged soft 
palate. 





*Read July 4, 1919, at the Milwaukee meeting 
of the National Educational Association, be- 
fore the National Society for the Study and 
Correction of Speech Disorder. 

+I am indebted to Dr. Walter B. Swift, A. B., 
S. B., Boston, Massachusetts, for the diagnoses 
of most of the cases hereinafter cited. 
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8. Girl—age, 13. Nasal sigmatism; 
voice in general through her nose. 

Diagnosis: Inflexible soft palate and a 
twisted uvula. 

g. Woman. 4 and 6 clear sounds; i 
clear at the beginning of a sentence; of 
clear, or nasal. In slow speech or at the 
beginning of a sentence, voice is normal. 
Nasality increases as speech utterances 
become more rapid. 

Diagnosis: Nasality due to the opening 
of the nasal passages and a narrow open- 
ing of the mouth. 

10. Boy—age, 13. Stuttering, attend- 
ed with nasality, high-pitched voice and 
multiple phonetic defects. 

Diagnoses: 1. Stuttering. 

5. me. 2. BD. 

3. Constitutional imitation 
of father, who has a 
cleft palate. 

11. Man—age, 36. All vowels off the 
standard; those formed at the back of 
the mouth “nasal.” Consonants, singly, 
correct; 1 absent; general speech per- 
vaded by nasality. 

Diagnosis: Deafness. 

“Nasality” has been applied to the 
quality of voice caused— 


in two cases by cleft palate, 

in one case by congenital syphilis of nasal 
passage, 

in three cases by an inflexible soft palate, 

in one case by mal-occlusion of teeth, 

in one case by bad habit of speech, 

in one case by deafness, 

in one case by imitation of speech of 
father, who has a cleft palate. 


In all of these cases the defect has cut 
off the exit through the mouth and forced 
the air to pass through the nose. The 
nasal sounds are true and clear. The 


others, being formed in the nose instead 
of in the mouth, are more or less nasal- 
ized. 

In order to observe the effect on the 
voice of an obstruction in the nasal pas- 
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sage or the closure thereof, I asked three 
persons to talk into the dictaphone, first 
in their natural voices and then with their 
noses closed. 

The record revealed the following pe- 
culiarities when the passage was closed: 

1. The nasal sounds m, n, and ng were 
indistinct, partially formed, or lacking. 

2. An overtone produced by the rever- 
beration of the air confined in the naso- 
pharynx rendered the voice cloudy or 
muffled. 

3. The closure of the nose and the en- 
forced breathing through the mouth made 
the speech labored. 


The various treatments indicated are 
as follows: 

To correct the defect caused by deaf- 
ness and a cleft palate, exercises are re- 
quired : 

(a) To change the location of the air 
column from the rear of the mouth to the 
front; (b) to train the mind to modify 
the utterances through visualization and 
emotions; (c) in the case of the cleft 
palate, to lead the patient to listen to and 
criticise his own voice. 

2. The correction of the defect caused 
by an inflexible soft palate calls for exer- 
cises which will develop the muscles that 
regulate that organ. 

3. In the case of the bad habit of 
speech, the patient must be trained to 
listen to his own voice and given exer- 
cises which will lead him to open his 
mouth during speech. 

4. Medical advice is indicated in the 
cases when the defect is caused by a mal- 
occlusion of teeth, an obstruction in the 
nose, crooked septum or coryza. 

Possibly the speech specialists and the 
authors of phonics can throw light on the 
dilemma. 


Sweet, Henry. -Primer of Phonetics, 

pages 179 and 180: 

The dull quality of the voice which is 
the result of the slight separation of the 
jaws and the neutral lip position leads to 
nasality, for the breath, being impeded in 
its passage through the mouth, seeks an- 
other passage through the nose. 


Porrer, SAM. O. L. Speech and Its De- 
fects, page 34: 
Rhinism: The nasal twang due to im- 
peded or feeble action of the velum palati 


(soft palate) or to obstructed state of the 
nasal passages. 


RippMAN, WatLtER. ‘The Sounds of 

Spoken English, page 15: 

The Londoner is often careless about 
closing the nose passage, and some breath 
is allowed to pass out that way, so as to 
be perceptible to the ear in the form of 
friction, and to impair the quality of the 
vowels. The “nasal twang” is very no- 
ric in some forms of American Eng- 
ish. 

Again, on page 16: “A cold in the nose 
often prevents the breath from passing 
through it, and this renders it impossible 
to produce the nasal consonants, m, n, ng, 
the kindred sounds, b, d, g, being substi- 
tuted. A similar difficulty is experienced 
by children with adenoid growths. This 
is commonly called ‘speaking through the 
nose’ ; it is just the reverse.” 


Bett, A. G. Mechanism of Speech: 


Another peculiarity of voice very com- 
mon among the deaf is “nasal quality.” 
This is caused by the habitual depression 
of the soft palate. 


Swirt, WALTER B. Speech Defects in 

School Children, page 46: 

Nasality is the so-called “nasal” tone in 
the voice caused by obstruction of the 
nasal passages. . . . 

When for any reason the air cannot 
pass through the nose, there necessarily 
results an imperfect enunciation of the 
sounds m, n, ng. They are not stopped, 
or even changed to other sounds, but are 
slightly varied. This change in vocal ut- 
terance is called “nasality.” 


Bell’s diagnosis is— 

Depression of the soft palate. 
Potter gives two causes: 

1. Impeded action of velum. 

2. Obstructed state of nasal passage. 
Rippman gives two causes: 

1. An open nasal passage. 

2. An obstructed nasal passage. 

Sweet gives as the cause of nasality the 
slight separation of the jaws and the 
neutral lip position. 

Swift’s diagnosis : 

Obstruction in the nares. 

One specialist — Potter — designates 
“nasality” as “rhinism.” 

As the quality of the voice depends 
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upon the shape of the orifice through 
which it passes, the incongruity of apply- 
ing the same term to the quality of voice 
produced by opposite conditions of the 
nasal passage is apparent. 

In one case the column of air is shaped 
by the nasal passage. The results are a 
clear, true sound of the consonants m, n, 
ng, and a false, or nasal, sound of most 
of the other sounds. 

In the other case the column of air is 
forced through the mouth. The nasal 
sounds are off the standard and the 
speech is muffled and labored. 

The conclusion seems justifiable that 
the term “nasality” is too vague to desig- 
nate and differentiate the modifications 
noted. 
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The following names are offered as 
sufficiently definite to meet the condi- 
tions: 

As the nasal consonants are those 
formed by the voice passing through the 
nose, the term “nasality” would be ap- 
propriately applied to the sounds pro- 
duced through this aperture. Then “clear 
nasality” would designate the sound pro- 
duced by the closed mouth and the en- 
forced passage of air through the nose. 

“Dull nasality” would describe the va- 
riation caused by a cleft palate. 

“Neutralized,” or “inhibited, nasality” 
would indicate the non-use of the nasal 
passage which results from an obstruc- 
tion or closure of the same. 





A CONFESSION 
BY GRACE ROPER 


ID you people happen to notice this 
poem by Richard Glaenzer in “Cur- 
rent Opinion” for February, 1918? 


THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 
BY RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER 


Deaf as the dead—stone-deaf ; and so for me 

Life has untongued the silver bells of sound; 

But spares me this, the stabbing cries of pain 

Wrung from warm hearts that lose or, worse, 
are lost; 

And opens wide the windows of my eyes 

That I may read the wonders heard by you. 


For, think ! does spring or autumn hold for you 
Such wealth of color as they fling to me? 
Such clues? Try once to listen with your eyes 
To bird-call, tide-rip—yes, to see a sound, 
If you would learn what I have gained—and 


lost; 
1f you would know the joy that lines my pain. 


This is no grudging claim that joy or pain 

Is felt by me more keenly than by you; 

But that for song and laughter’s music lost, 

Body of sigh and word denied to me, 

I have been given interpreters of sound 

Held cheaper where sharp ears are used as 
eyes. 


True, there are overtones to help my eyes— 

Fluttering elves too small to carry pain— 

Which time with boom of surf, rain-patter, 
sound 

Of dancing, even the tread of lucky you. 

From head to foot these kiss and comfort me 

Till I forget the treasures I have lost. 


Brave? Alas, no! There have been nights 
when, lost — 

In gloom which seemed to mock my straining 
eyes, 


That I have begged blank space to stifle me 
Lest the inad waves of suffocating pain 

Flood my sick soul with hate for such as you— 
A soul for sale for one short whispered sound! 


The world as silence growing rich with sound— 
For poor dull ears how great a gamut lost! 
But, as a motley pantomine, with you 

As Harlequin or Clown with wistful eyes, 
Fairy or Fop or Columbine in pain— 

How broad, how deep, how eloquent to me! 


Don’t pity me! Fate sealed my house to sound. 

Tho’ mine the pain of loving voices lost, 

Life gave me eyes. I give Life thanks. Do 
you?—From “Reggar and King” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 


Except for one or two woeful out- 
bursts—such as you and I used to make 
frequently before we drew courage from 
God and THE Vora RevieEw—the poet 
is optimistic. Somehow, I can’t help 
wondering if he reads lips as readily as 
he reads landscapes, “waterscapes,” and 
bird-language. 

Does the poem grip your heart? Do 
you feel, throbbing beneath his poesy, the 
ecstasy of pain through which he had to 
pass before he went “over the top” in his 
individual battle? 

A friend said to me recently, “You are 
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the only deaf person I know who is not 
suspicious—that is, you never imagine 
we are saying things which we don’t 
want you to hear. You never seem to be 
embarrassed, either, about acknowledging 
your difficulty to strangers. I guess you 
are blessed with a more sanguine tem- 
perament than most _ hard-of-hearing 
people.” 

I answered, “No, not that; I’ve simply 
learned my lesson.” 

My temperament was built according 
to the same “blue-prints” used in fash- 
ioning other sensitive natures, with em- 
phasis on the “blue.” Unlike Mr. Fer- 
rall, I was not “specially fitted by nature 
for the role of a deaf person.” In my 
anxiety to conceal my growing deafness, 
I used to mumble “safe” replies like, “I 
should think so,” or “Perhaps” only to be 
still further distressed to discover that 
the question had been addressed to some 
one else; and I was so wretchedly self- 
conscious that when callers came I hid, 
like a bashful child, on the cellar stairs! 

But let me tell you how my older sister 
cured me of some of my foolishness; 
perhaps it will stiffen your vertebrz as it 
did mine. 

Finding me in indigo depths one after- 
noon at the close of a general conversa- 
tion in which I had taken no part, she 
took me to task thus: “Why didn’t you 
talk with those people? Do you think 
your deafness excuses you from enter- 
taining? Well, it does not! Don’t you 
know people need you; that they would 
enjoy what you might say? If you start 
subjects yourself, you read lips well 
enough to understand what others say. 
It’s just pure selfishness to refuse to do 
your share.” 

That gave me a jolt, for I was inclined 
to look upon myself as a saintly martyr. 
Since that memorable day I have never 
been guilty of craven retreat before a 
“company” onslaught, nor have I sat 
awkwardly speechless, like an obedient 
child admonished to be “seen but not 
heard.” 

Consequently I have acquired more 
friends, and have made greater progress 
in the art of “seeing” conversation, while 
my self-confidence has grown to such an 
extent that I feel almost compassionate 
toward those who hear only with their 
ears! 


A CONFESSION 


HIS OWN LANGUAGE 


There is, in a town in South Georgia. 
a big, shiny black negro whose mother 
oe him “after the New York Her- 
ald. 

Herald went to France with the other 
draftees from his section, and while 
there was one day delighted to see a most 
gorgeous red cap adorning the head of a 
man about his own color and size. 

Never having heard of the French 
African colonies, nor suspecting for an 
instant that the trooper and his compan- 
ions were not fellow-Americans, Herald, 
his native love of novelty and bright 
colors shining in his eyes, approached. 

Off 934 he said, OJ DOiMFw Glens 
alo DIB VLD ANID > 

“Je ne comprends pas,” replied the 
Malgache, politely. 

Herald looked a bit puzzled, but tried 
it again, louder and more slowly: J6f 
OJ DIDQJwW ald DIB wlD AN[OsG> 

“Je ne ’prends pas,” came the answer 
again, with a flashing smile and a glance 
around as if to locate the object of Her- 
ald’s query. 

Herald was bewildered, but he made 
one more effort: JO#GOiNt OF OTW ol 
QJ DOM? GLO DLO wD ano at 
Qjo FU Mm OTD. 

“Je ne ’prends l’anglais. Je suis Mal- 
gache,” said the French-African, still 
courteously, and bowed himself off. 

Herald stared after him. 3}0fW}O 
he said disgustedly, [3 U)91 DIS Blens 
f; Blsay GWIS Of D)GW siajo 
O(HG wleaslow, 


Teachers of speech will find the Peerless 
v-ood tongue blade a most useful aid. Manu- 
factured for the use of physicians, it is clean, 
sanitary, and of convenient size and shape. 
Although highly polished, hardwood will ad- 
here closely to the tongue, differing materially 
in this respect from metal and glass. This 
feature, together with the fact that the blade 
is used for only one child and then destroyed, 
renders it ideal. 

These wood blades may be obtained from 
The Volta Bureau at the cost of twenty-five 
cents a dozen. 









































THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN GLASGOW 





School Board’s Effort on Behalf of the Semi-deaf * 
BY MISS J. T. S. DOUGLAS, HEADMISTRESS 


HE classes for the semi-deaf and 

semi-mute children, under the 
Glasgow School Board, were started to 
meet the needs of those who had suffered 
from cerebro-spinal meningitis. The 
classes opened with nine children, in the 
autumn of 1908, a room in an ordinary 
elementary school being used for the pur- 
pose. In 1909 the roll had risen to 16, 
and two rooms in a larger school were 
requisitioned. By 1915 the school had 
far outgrown its premises, and a large 
house with grounds was bought by the 
school board. The ground floor of this 
house was used as a center for 150 phys- 
ically defective children, the deaf chil- 
dren being accommodated on the upper 
flat. Before very long, even this accom- 
modation became too restricted, and, as 
there was no room for expansion at 
Kennyhill, larger premises had once more 
to be thought of. Two large houses have 
been rented in the west-central part of 
the city, and thither the school was re- 
moved in November, 1918. 

On the roll today there are 69 children, 
varying in ages from 3 to 16 years. Of 
these, 20 are semi-mutes, 34 semi-deaf, 
4 hard of hearing, 8 have vowel hearing, 
and 3 are congenitally deaf children. 
The broadest conception of the term 
“semi-mute” has been taken, for in quite 
a number of cases the hearing was de- 
stroyed as early as two years of age, and 
it was felt that possibly a speech impres- 
sion might have been made, even at this 
early age, before the loss of hearing. 

The congenitally deaf children men- 
tioned above come from very good 
homes, and have been admitted on con- 
dition that their presence is not found to 
retard the progress of the others. In 
each case the parents refused to send 
them to an institution. One had always 
been at a day school for the deaf and 
was transferred to Glasgow. The second 
had a sister with considerable hearing 
already in the school. The third case is 
a young child four years of age. 

Every child, before admission, is ex- 





*Reprinted from The Teacher of the Deaf. 
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amined by Dr. Kerr Love. If eventually 
it be found that any child has been 
wrongly classified or is not making prog- 
ress, then he is transferred elsewhere. 

All children who require ear treatment 
are examined by the aurist once a fort- 
night, and a nurse attends the school 
twice weekly to carry out his instruc- 
tions. 

The teaching is carried on entirely by 
means of speech and lip-reading. About 
one-fourth of the children lost their hear- 
ing after speech was well established, and 
their only difficulty has been to acquire 
lip-reading. Quite a number of children 
lost their speech very rapidly, especially 
in the cerebro-spinal cases, some even in 
a month, and by the time these children 
were discovered and admitted to school, 
often not a trace of speech remained. 


Two years ago the highest class of ten 
children (average age, 14 years) were 
presented for the qualifying examination 
and all passed. It is taken by children 
(12 to 13 years of age) in the ordinary 
elementary schools and qualifies them to 
pass into a supplementary or higher grade 
school. The present top class is working 
to the supplementary syllabus. All girls 
from twelve years of age take cookery 
and dressmaking, and the boys have 
wood-work. 

A two-course hot dinner is provided 
every day, for which the children pay one 
shilling a week. Tram fares are pro- 
vided by the school board for all children 
living at a distance from the school. 
Eight years ago a nursery school was 
opened for very young children. A school 
such as this has been a long-felt need, 
and the results have fully justified the 
experiment. Children are admitted from 
three years of age, the object being to 
approach as near as possible to the ideal 
home life. The numbers in this depart- 
ment are reduced to six in a class, and 
steps are being taken to make a further 
decrease in that number. Thus, every 
opportunity is being afforded, not only 
for the laying of a good foundation in 
speech and lip-reading, but also for giv- 
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ing the children every chance of a happy, 
healthful childhood. Large, airy nur- 
series are provided, giving ample oppor- 
tunity for teaching speech and lip-reading 
by means of games. 

The usual kindergarten methods are 
used, and the Montessori apparatus has 
been introduced for children on first en- 
tering school. 

The hours are from 9.30 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
Dinner, as in the case of the juniors and 
seniors, is provided at school, and, in ad- 
dition to this, a cup of milk with biscuits 
at 11 o’clock. The children take part in 
the setting of tables, washing and clear- 
ing away, and not the least important 
part of their education is that of per- 
sonal cleanliness. These little domestic 
exercises, in addition to the obvious gen- 
eral benefit which is derived from them, 
afford invaluable chances for teaching 
speech and lip-reading. The daily rest 
for the day comes immediately after din- 
ner, and for this purpose little folding 
beds have been provided which answer all 
the requirements, both of comfort and 
suitability. 

To ensure the continuity of the work, 
the parents are regularly visited in their 
homes, and during school hours are en- 
couraged to visit the school. These prac- 
tical demonstrations have proved helpful 
to the majority of parents, and to those 
engaged in this work the education of 
the parent will in future hold a very im- 
portant place in the general education of 
the deaf. 

Evening continuation classes are held 
for those children who have left school, 
and are always well attended. No pupil 
has been allowed to leave the day school 
until a suitable situation has been found, 
and reports are received from the em- 
ployers for some time. Without excep- 
tion, all the reports so far have been sat- 
isfactory. 

Lip-reading classes for adults who 
have become deaf after 16 years of age 
are held on four evenings of the week. 
and have supplied a long-felt want. 
These classes are always filled to over- 
flowing. Another forward step has just 
been taken in the formation of the Glas- 
gow Deaf Children’s Society. This or- 
ganization hopes to encourage the earlier 
education of the deaf by means of pro- 
viding suitable literature as a guide to 
parents regarding home training before 
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school age; visits to parents ; facilities to 
enable teachers to visit other schools for 
the deaf and observe the work carried 
on; and any other step which will tend to 
further the education of the deaf in gen- 
eral. 


—_—_— 


MUST SHE LOSE OUT? 


She loved children and adored babies, 
and in girlhood dreamed happily of the 
little child that might be hers; but moth- 
erhood passed her by, and she took the 
next best thing, and teaches, that she 
may be with children and earn her living. 
She helped her people and saved a bit; 
then spent the bit and more at college. 
Then she taught and saved again, and 
spent her savings in travel that she might 
bring the bigness and brightness of the 
outside world into her  school-room. 
Then she teaches and saves again, and 
spends her savings in going to summer 
school. 

Ten years more of teaching and she 
may not be quite up to date, so takes a 
year off and does six months’ work in a 
great city, where her soul is thrilled by 
the surge of the ocean, the throb of great 
orchestras, the appeal of pictures; and 
her mind is stored with the new and best 
in child-training and teaching-methods 
and ideals. Again she teaches, and, for 
less than two cents an hour for each 
child, she gives herself—body, mind, and 
soul—to mental and spiritual mother- 
hood in the making of American citizens. 

Always a longing to have a home of 
her own possessed her; so she begins to 
make payments on a little tumbled-down 
house, and now after nearly thirty years 
of teaching she lives in it. The girl who 
lives with her says she is the happiest 
woman she ever knew, and I think she is 
as happy as any one can be who has 
missed the biggest joys of life; but she 
telis me that at night a hundred blue 
devils perch upon her pillow. One of 
these devils is “Fear of the Future,” and 
always back of him stands grinning the 
man who killed the teachers’ pension 
bill; for if she stopped teaching tomor- 
row she would have three Liberty Bonds 
and $300 to live upon. She has invested 
her earnings, not in Iowa land, but in the 
youth of Iowa. Will she and the hun- 
dreds like her live to regret that invest- 
ment ?—“‘A School Teacher” in The Des 
Moines Register. 








ON BEING HAPPY 
BY FRANCES C. HAMLET 


T IS such a narrow gulf that lies be- 
tween being happy and unhappy that 
it seems really strange how few people 
have screwed their “courage to the stick- 
ing place” and scrambled across onto the 
right side. If you question this, just ask 
yourself how many persons you know 
whom you think really happy in their 
daily lives. The count is somewhat dis- 
concerting, is it not, even without inquir- 
ing where you and I stand? I have the 
real privilege of knowing several whom 
I consider truly happy, and I should ex- 
pect to search long ere I find another 
handful to rival them. Strangely enough, 
they are, without exception, people who 
have far less, apparently—whether of 
this world’s goods, fortune, or family 
ties—than others of my acquaintance 
who are anything but happy. The nat- 
ural conclusion would be that happiness 
is an inner quality, independent of and 
even untouched by outward circum- 
stances. 

There are individuals who appear to 
have been born happy, and, since it is so 
utterly impossible to convince an unwill- 
ing public of something which it does not 
wish to believe, those fortunate few go 
their way permitting the majority of 
their acquaintances to think that by some 
delightful chance they were really “born 
happy.” You and I, knowing them inti- 
mately, know better. Have we not 
glimpsed their struggles, failures, and 
achievements, and can we not understand 
the whole long endeavor, in the light 
of our own struggles? For, strangely 
enough, blessed as we all are in a world 
filled with so many things that we never 
even try to appreciate, the quest for hap- 
piness is a struggle, a growth, and—thank 
God—frequently a victory. There is 
much happiness in little things. It takes 
only a glimpse of blue sky to brighten a 
gloomy day, only a wee kindness to glad- 
den a difficult way for some one. So 
many small pleasures meet us constantly 
that it is a wonder that we are not more 
eagerly expectant of good, instead of 
being the despondent, petulant children 
we often appear. 


But for deeper, lasting happiness, that 
shall fulfill one’s own need, and by so 
doing shall comfort the needs of other 
and unhappy lives, there is only one road. 
It lies in plain sight, but many turn back 
dismayed; for it is a narrow way and 
strait, else we were all traveling it to- 
gether toward that fair city called Hap- 
piness. 

Sit you down, then, and consider the 
matter honestly. You are unhappy; it is 
not an agreeable situation. (Less dis- 
tasteful, however, than you would admit, 
else you had long ago determined to es- 
cape from the prison of unhappiness and 
were well on the way by now.) You 
wish to be happy? Very well, then be- 
gin. There is no one to hinder but your- 
self; for, to speak candidly, few people 
in the world care if you are happy or not, 
except as your joy may share itself with 
them. You could be happier if you had 
more—a desired trinket, some new occu- 
pation, a fresh outlook? Dear, mistaken 
heart, did we not say in the beginning 
that the happiest souls we know have 
apparently the least to make them so? 
One of the dearest, sunniest friends who 
ever fell to our lot to know was a woman 
past seventy, in almost total darkness for 
years, and (being at last without kith or 
kin) living here and there with friends 
and dependent on them for so many 
things that help to make blindness endur- 
able. In all the years I knew her I never 
saw her courage falter or her sunny op- 
timism fail her or her friends in any 
need. Yet when I once spoke of it to 
her, she only laughed softly, and finding 
my hand in the darkness, held it close as 
she answered, “Dear, I’m not unhappy, 
but I was a long time learning.” So all 
happiness has its price. There is no one 
so rich that he possesses a “corner” on 
happiness ; there is nobody so forlorn as 
to be without some share in it. We might 
all be content with far fewer things than 
we now have; we shall never be happier 
because of far more. 

_To begin, then, you must long for hap- 
pitiess so deeply that you are willing to 
pay the strangely difficult price of achiev- 
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ing it. You must determine that you will 
achieve it ; that there is such a thing, and 
you know it to be good ; that others have 
attained it and it is for you, too, if you 
will. Then you must keep your eyes 
upon that goal, whatever hindrance may 
intervene. The length of the journey 
will depend upon the individual, but that 
first decision—I will be happy—is the 
most difficult part. 

Can one who has spent years in loneli- 
ness, self-pity, and bitterness ever face 
about and become a truly happy person, 
whom it is a pleasure to meet and to be 
with? Just as well as he can learn a 
difficult game, a foreign language, or 
some new means of earning a living! 
There must be a beginning for every one, 
even for those who seem to have been 
“born happy.” An early start is a fre- 
quent advantage; yet there is a hopeful 
note in the old proverb, “The race is not 
always to the swift.” The later begin- 
ning often carries with it a stronger 
determination, clearer understanding 
through early mistakes, leading up to 
sure reward. A knowledge of others’ 
struggles and triumphs is frequently an 
inspiration in the midst of one’s own 
battle. We have in mind a young woman 
who has been almost totally blind since 
birth. She reads several languages and 
studies her music in Braille; she sews 
for herself and for others; she fre- 
quently goes about alone. She has more 
friends—not pitying, sympathetic ac- 
quaintances, but genuine friends, who 
receive as much of love and helpfulness 
from her as they give—than almost any 
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other person we know. Some one once 
asked her in our presence how she was 
so happy, and if she had always been so. 
For an instant she hesitated; then she 
answered fully and frankly, “Three 
years ago I was the most miserable crea- 
ture imaginable. I couldn’t see any way 
out; I was -bitter, lonely, irritable, and 
wretched, and so was every one around 
me. Finally I decided it all wasn’t going 
to get me anywhere. I was losing all the 
friends I had and without making any 
new ones. So I made up my mind to be 
happy, for a change; and do you know,” 
she concluded, “I like it better.” It is not 
always easy for her, of course; she does 
not pretend that it is; but in the main she 
does achieve her daily goal of happiness, 
and is a joyous, sunshiny friend and 
comrade. 

We may all, as the beloved R. L. S. 
(himself no mean exponent of the doc- 
trine) puts it, 


“ 
. 


falter more or less 
In our great task of happiness” ; 


but surely that is no excuse whatever for 
not accepting and continuing the task as 
graciously as we may. There. are others 
working under far greater handicaps 
than we—a goodly fellowship along the 
way—and the goal is a worth while one. 
Or, if the figure of the long road pleases 
you not, consider the metaphor of our 
initial paragraph: the past unhappiness 
as a fixed and uncomfortable (but nei- 
ther final nor impassable) gulf between 
you and your desire. Screw up your 
courage, then, and scramble across. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTISE CLASSES 
BY LOUISE S. NOWLIN AND JAEN KINNIER 


N Tue Voira Review for February 

Miss Louise Kline has a charming 
program outlined, and it brings to mind 
that some of the material used at our 
practise class last winter may be helpful 
to other teachers. 

As Miss Kline had used flowers and 
birthstones for the month, we used the 
wedding anniversaries, and flowers for 
the States. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


oe ae Cotton. 

Second. 2 256.5. Paper. 

Tee Po Leather. 

Fourth 2 és... . Fruit and Flowers. 
Pith oh co eik Wooden. 
SMe. 4 Sugar 

Seventh. 263s. Woolen 

TS sas sce . India Rubber. 


Ws Ci oS Willow. 
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: ee Tin 
Eleventh....... Steel. 
Trerehtek .. ci. 5 i Silk and Fine Linen. 
Thirteenth..... Lace. 
Fourteenth..... Ivory. 
Fifteenth...... Crystal. 
Twentieth...... China. 
Twenty-fifth... Silver. 
Thirtieth....... Pearl. 
Fortieth....... Ruby. 
Piet... 660053 Golden. 
Seventy-fifth... Diamond. 
STATE FLOWERS 


The following are “State Flowers” as 
adopted in most instances by the vote of 
the public-school scholars of the respec- 
tive States: 





Avisomas < ss. Sahuaro, or Giant 
Cactus. 
Arkansas...... Apple Blossom, 
California..... . Golden Poppy. 
Colorado...... Blue Columbine. 
Connecticut.... Mountain Laurel. 
Delaware...... Peach Blossom. 
Florida. ......... Orange Blossom. 
er Cherokee Rose. 
BO: cr via Syringa. 
ae The Native Violet. 
Indiana... .... .. Carnation. 
DOIG ci ciscin cous Wild Rose. 
ee SE ee Sunflower. 
Kentucky...... Trumpet Vine. 
Louisiana...... Magnolia. 
NS i 6 wise Pine Cone and Tassel. 
Michigan...... Apple Blossom. 
Minnesota..... Moccasin. 
Mississippi. .... Magnolia. 
Montana....... Bitter-root. 
Nebraska...... Golden Rod. 
New Mexico... Cactus. 
New York..... Rose. 
North Carolina. Daisy. 
North Dakota.. Wild Rose. 
eS eke ok Scarlet Carnation. 
Oklahoma...... Mistletoe. 
2 ee Oregon Grape. 
Rhode Island... Violet. 


South Dakota. . 


Se oi 6 ooo 


Rosas des 


Vermont....... 


Washington.... 


West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin...... 
Wyoming...... 


Pasque Flower. 
Blue Bonnet. 

Sego Lily. 

Red Clover. 
Rhododendron. 
Rhododendron. 
Violet. 

Indian Paintbrush. -- 











THE VOLTA REVIEW 


An old-fashioned game of alphabet 
gives good practise on all the different 
months and proves novel and interesting. 
Fach is given a letter and told to have a 
sentence with a proper name and some 
animal beginning with their letter. For 
example: 


A—Alice has an ape. 
3—Bessie had a bear. 
C—Carrie is a cat. 


This can be used with proper names 
and articles of clothing, household goods, 
etc. 

Another practise is with alphabetical 
order of books, making the class guess 
the authors: 


BOOKS 


“Alice in Wonderland’—Lewis Carroll. 
“Black Rock’’-—Ralph Connor. 
“Children of the Abbey”—Roche. 
“David Copperfield”—Charles Dickens. 
“East Lynne’—Mrs. Henry Wood. 
“First Violin”—Jessie Fothergill. 
“German Atrocities’ — Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 
“Hypatia”—Charles Kingsley. 
“Tvanhoe’—Sir Walter Scott. 
“John Halifax’—Miss Mulock. 
“Kenilworth’—Sir Walter Scott. 
“Lamplighter, The’—Marie Cummins. 
“Mill on the Floss’”—George Eliot. 
“Not Like Other Girls’”— 
“Oliver Twist”—Charles Dickens. 
“Pickwick Papers’”—Charles Dickens. 
“Quo Vadis”—Henry Sienkiewicz. 
“Robinson Crusoe”—Daniel Defoe. 
“Sign of the Four”’—A Conan Doyle. 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw”—Jane Porter. 
“Under Two Flags”—Ouida. 
“Vendetta’’—Marie Correlli. 
“We Two”—Edna Lyall. 


Questions with the answers parts of 
the human body. This can be a guess 
game, or is good when written bees are 
needed : 


1. What are the steps of a hotel ?— 
Instep. 

2. What are two established meas- 
ures ?—Two feet. 

3. What are 
ments ?>—Drums. 

4. What are small articles; used by 
carpenters >—Hammers and nails. 


two ‘musical instru- 











5. What is an article used by artists >— 
Palate. 

6. What are 
ings >—Temples. 

7. What are two graceful trees?— 
Palms. 

8. What is a large wooden box ?— 
Chest. 

g. What are two students ?—Pupils. 

10. What do all soldiers carry ?— 
Arms. 


two dedicated build- 


WHAT “FAMOUS PERSONS” DO THESE 
ARTICLES SUGGEST ? 


Hatchet—George Washington. 

A rail fence—Abraham Lincoln. 

A muddy coat—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
A lonely island—Robinson Crusoe. 
A burning bush—Moses. 

A ruff—Queen Elizabeth. 

A glass slipper—Cinderella. 

An apple—William Tell. 

A silver lamp—Aladdin. 

A smooth, round stone—David. 
Long hair—Samson. 

A dove—Noah. 

A spider’s web—Robert Bruce. 

A key—Bluebeard. 

A wolf—Red Riding Hood. 

A steamboat—Robert Fulton. 

A loaf of bread—Benjamin Franklin. 


What books do these questions recall? 


1. Who lived for a long time all alone 
on an island? 

Robinson Crusoe. 

2. Who lost her slipper ? 

Cinderella. 

3. Who found the cave of the Forty 
Thieves? 

Ali Baba, in the “Arabian Nights.” 

4. Who stole the singing harp? 

Jack the Giant-Killer. 

5. Who cut off her hair to help her 
mother ? 

Jo, in “Little Women.” 

6. Who fell down and bumped his 
crown? 

Jill’s brother Jack. 

7. Who stole a pig? 

Tom, the piper’s son. 

8. Who had a blackbird pie for his 
dinner ? 

The King, in “Sing a Song of Six- 
pence.” 

9g. Who said, “Off with her head’’? - 
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The Duchess, in “Alice in Wonder 
land.” 

10. Who had a playmate named Min 
nehaha? 

Hiawatha. 

11. Who liked to smoke and listen to 
his fiddlers? 

Old King Cole. 

12. Who fell off the wall? 

Humpty-Dumpty. 

13. Who had a wonderful wishing: 
lamp? 

Aladdin. 

14. Who took a twenty-year nap on a 
hillside ? 

Rip Van Winkle. 


What flower do these suggest ? 


A box of candy—Candytuft. 

Some steps—Hops. 

Days, months, years—Thyme. 

A ‘sorrow—Weeping-willow. 

A cuff on the ear—Box. 

Cinderella at midnight—Lady’s slipper. 

Claws and a roar—Tiger-lilies. 

A Richmond caterpillar — Virginia 
creeper. 

Contentment—Heart’s-ease. 

Sad beauties—Bluebells. 

Labyrinth—Maize. 


Questions about the Presidents proved 
very interesting and amusing. 


Who was the first bachelor President 
of the United States? 

James Buchanan. 

What American President was known 
as “Old Man Eloquent ?” 

John Quincy Adams. 

What candidate opposed Abraham 
Lincoln in the election of 1864? 

George B. McClellan. 

What is the salary of the Vice-Presi- 
dent ? 

Twelve thousand dollars. 

What President has written the great- 
est number of books? 

Roosevelt. 

What President was 
Trotter ?” 

Taft. 

How old was Theodore Roosevelt 
when first elected President ? 

Forty-two years. 

What Presidents were self-educated ? 

Lincoln and Johnson. i 


called “Globe 
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On what day of the week were most 
of the Presidents born? 

Tuesday. 

When was 
born? 

March 18, 1837. 

How many children had Lincoln? 

Four. 

What former President is buried in 
Cleveland, Ohio? 

Garfield. 

What President received the largest 
popular vote? 

Taft. 

How old must a man be before he can 
become President of the United States? 

Thirty-five. 

Who was the youngest President? 

Roosevelt. 

Which Presidents had no children ? 

Washington, Madison, Polk, and Bu- 
chanan. 


Cleveland 


ex-President 


How may children did President 
Roosevelt have? 
Six. 


Can a man born in England become 
President of the United States? 
No. 


A GAME OF GENERAL INTEREST 


What general is found in the dining- 
room? 

Butler. 

What general is found in every gar- 
den? 

Gates. 

What general is always punctual? 

Early. 

What general represents the par value 
of an article? 

Price. 

What general bestows favors? 

Grant. 

What general is like a busy little in- 
sect ? 

Bee. 

What general is found in a ship? 

Hull. 

What general is a wild animal? 

Wolfe. 

What general is like a summer drink? 

Meade. 

What general is a month of the year? 

March. 

What general goés out after game? 

Hunter. 
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What general does a dude take walk- 
ing with him? 

Keane. 

What general does it take to make a 
fire? 

Wood. 


HOW TO USE THE BIBLE 


When in sorrow, read John 14. 
When men fail you, read Psalm 27. 
When you have sinned, read Psalm 51. 
Before church service, read Psalm 84. 
When you are in danger, read Psalm 
QI. 
When you have the blues, read Psalm 


34: 
When God seems far away, read 


Psalm 139. 

When you are discouraged, read 
Isaiah 40. 

If you want to be fruitful, read John 
15. 

When doubts come upon you, try 
John 7: 17. 

When you are lonely or fearful, read 
Psalm 23. 


When you forget your blessings, read 
Psalm 103. 

For Jesus’ idea of a Christian, read 
Matthew 5. 
For James’ idea of religion, read 
James 1 : 19-27. 
When you need stirring, read Hebrews 
II. 

When you feel down and out, read 
Romans 8: 31-36. 

When you want courage for your task, 
read Joshua I. 

When the world seems bigger than 
God, read Psalm go. 

When you want rest and peace, read 
Matthew I1: 25-30. 

When you want Christian assurance, 
read Romans 8: I-30. 

For Paul’s secret of happiness, read 
Colossians 3: 12-17. 

When you leave home for labor or 
travel, read Psalm 121. 

When you grow bitter or critical, read 
ist Corinthians 13. 

When your prayers grow narrow or 
selfish, read Psalm 67. 

For Paul’s idea of Christianity, read 
2d Corinthians 5: 15-19. 

For Paul’s rules of how to get along 
with men, read Romans 12. 
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When you think of investments and 
returns, read Mark 10: 17-31. 

For a great invitation and a great op- 
portunity, read Isaiah 55. 

For a prophet’s picture of worship 
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that counts, read Isaiah 58: 1-12. 
For the prophet’s idea of religion, 
read Isaiah 1: 10-18, Micah 6: 6-8. 
Why not follow Psalm 119:11 and 
hide some of these in your memory? 





CustoMs OF AMERICA AND CHINA 


AMERICA 


. We bake our bread. 

In rowing a boat, we pull. 

In driving, we keep to the right. 

Our pillows are soft. 

Our sign of mourning is black. 

Our window panes are of glass. 

We shake hands like this. 

. We write with pen or pencil. 

We eat with knives and forks. 

. We read from left to right. 

. We study in silence. 

We divide a day into 24 hours. 

. The sun gives us our time. 

. Our children play marbles and fly 
kites. 

15. Our given name comes first. 

16. Our boys and men lift their hats. 

17. We are fond of milk and butter. 

18. The needle of our compass points 

north. 


Duifwhd 


= = Se ee 
WN HOO ON 


CHINA 


. We steam our bread. 

. But we push our boats. 

. We turn to the left. 

Our pillows are hard. 

Our mourning is white. 

. Ours are paper. 

. Thisisour way. (Shakes own hand.) 
. We use a brush. 

g. We use chopsticks. 

10. We read from right to left. 

11. We shout aloud. 

12. We divide a day into 12 hours. 
13. We get our time from the moon. 
14. Our old men do those things. 


OOD 


COON] 


15. Our given name comes last. 
16. Our men keep their hats on. 
17. We use neither. 

18. Our compass points south. 





This proved very good and can be used 
in different ways. With us, one teacher 
represented America and one China. 

Perhaps our best practise, and one 
which certainly proved that “a whole can 
be grasped from a part” or “the thought 
without understanding every word,” was 
the reading of familiar recipes. For ex- 
ample, read recipes for fruit cake, cook- 
ies, fudge, soup, etc., and have the class 
guess what each is for. Finally, try this 
one: 


HOW TO COOK A HUSBAND 


A good many husbands are utterly 
spoiled by mismanagement. Some women 
act as if their husbands were bladders, 
and blow them up. Others keep them 
continually in hot water ; others let them 
freeze by their carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Some keep them in a pickle all 
their lives. It cannot be supposed that 
any husband: would be tender and good, 


managed in this way; but they are really 
delicious when properly. treated. 

In selecting your husband you should 
not be guided by the silvery appearance, 
as in buying mackerel, nor by the golden 
tint, as in choosing salmon. Be sure to 
select him yourself, as tastes differ. Do 
not go to market for him, as the best are 
always brought to your door. It is far 
better to have none unless you will learn 
how to cook him. 

A preserving kettle of the finest por- 
celain is best, but if you have cnly an 
earthenware kettle it will do with care. 
See that the linen in which you wrap 
him is nicely washed and mended. With 
the necessary number of strings and but- 
tons tightly sewed on, tie him in the ket- 
tle with a strong silk cord called comfort, 
as the one called duty is apt to be weak. 
Husbands are apt to fly out of the kettle 
and be burned and crusty on the edges, 
since; like lobsters, they have to be cooked 
alive. 
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Make a clear fire of love, neatness, and 
cheerfulness. Set him as near this fire 
as seems to agree with him. If he sput- 
ters, do not be anxious; some husbands 
do this until they are quite done. Adda 
little sugar, in the form of what confec- 
tioners call kisses; but no pepper nor 
vinegar. <A little spice improves him, 
but it must be used with judgment. Do 
not stick any sharp instrument into. him 
to see if he is becoming tender. Stir 
him gently, watching lest he lie too close 
to the kettle and so become useless. 





CLEAR OUT THE COBWEBS* 


In THE Voura Review there is being 
published serially an interesting “Diary 
of a Deaf Child’s Mother,” from which 
the following passages are taken: “It 
would seem as though the mother of to- 
day should have more time to spare than 
her own mother before her had. I do 
not do half the sewing mother used to do. 
She made frilly aprons for me when I 
went to school, elaborate affairs, with 
tatting and rick-rack and lace, and she 
made everything else that I wore, too, 
except my shoes and stockings. I buy 
all of Margaret’s dresses ready-made; 
she has never had an apron; and she 
wears ‘knickerbockers’ to play in. Mother 
used to spend twenty minutes every 
morning curling my hair around her fin- 
gers. Margaret’s hair is straight and 
docked short, and she brushes it herself. 
Mother used to do endless baking and 
cooking. Her Sunday dinner was posi- 
tively orgiastic ; it used to take us all Sun- 
day morning to get it and all Sunday 
afternoon to get over it. My meals are 
less hectic and a good deal more whole- 
some. 

“All of which should give me more 
time to myself than mother used to have. 
But mother wasn’t expected to read two 
newspapers a day and remember what 
was in them. She didn’t have to carry 
the map of ‘Verdun sector’ in her head 
and know the names of all the generals 
in twenty different armies., She wasn’t 





*This and the following article, “The Stimu- 
lating Effect of Praise,” are clipped from the 
February number of The American Journal of 
Clinical Medicine, 4737 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, one of the brightest of the many 
medical journals that come to the Editor’s desk. 
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expected to knit helmets and take a first- 
aid course and sell Liberty bonds. No- 
body demanded that she be able to pro- 
nounce T'schaikowsky and Villa and Tur- 
genev, expound the political maxims of 
Treitschke, and remember that De Bussy 
was not a face-powder. I have to know 
all of these things and take care of a 
house and a husband and teach a deaf 
baby besides. 

“The only way I can do it is by a pro- 
cess of systematic elimination, which, I 
hasten to add, is no hardship, really ; for 
all my life I have loved to get rid of 


things. I do not let things accumulate 
around the house —dirt, work, old 
‘clothes, old newspapers, magazines. 


There isn’t a magazine more than three 
months old in the house, and though Rob- 
ert sometimes laments the disappearance 
of September Harper’s or of the January 
2d Literary Digest, I find the clear spaces 
on the shelves and library table exceed- 
ingly restful. I do not keep old clothes 
around, waiting for a free mending. I 
never have a free day to devote to noth- 
ing but mending; so, when a garment is 
so old that it cannot be used without con- 
siderable fixing over, I give it away. 
That isn’t extravagance, it’s self-defense. 
I will not be pestered by the perpetual 
reminder of things I haven’t done. They 
drag me down just when I need supple- 
ness and mental agility to keep up with 
Jack’s demands.” 

All of which could be copiously com- 
mented upon if we had the space at dis- 
posal. But, anyway, just by way of at 
least one or two direct applications: 

How about that medicine cabinet or 
those medicine shelves, doctor? And are 
not there a good many “old clothes” lit- 
tering up valuable space and gathering 
dust when it would be better to discard 
them? ‘The same possibly may be true of 
your book-shelves, at least of the “grab” 
shelf in which odds and ends of books 
and pamphlets accumulate unclassified 
and never read. Let us make a clean 
sweep of our drug-shelves, and no less 
of our brain-boxes. Would not it be nice 
if we could rid ourselves of useless, cum- 
bersome ideas and retain only those that 
enable us to be of better and greater 
service, to progress ‘constantly, and to 
grow mentally and spiritually with the 
succeeding months and yeats? 
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THE STIMULATING EFFECT OF 
PRAISE 


In “The Diary of a Deaf Child’s 
Mother,” by Harriet U. Andrews, which 
is being published serially in THE Vora 
REvIEw (already referred to), the 
mother in the story relates how, at first, 
she shrank from having it known to her 
friends and neighbors that her little boy 
was deaf, and how she was engulfed in 
self-pity and used to be afraid that her 
friends would pity her. However, in 
course of time, she succeeded in facing 
her problem courageously. She “ac- 
quired a sturdy complacency in the mat- 
ter,’ and now finds that, instead of ex- 
pressing pity for him (of course, they are 
sorry, but they do not rub it in), they 
are interested in her efforts of teaching 
her son and are ready to admire his small 
achievements. When they see for them- 
selves how the little fellow understands 
his mother and responds by his actions to 
her directions—instead of saying, “What 
a pity,” they all exclaim, “Isn’t it won- 
derful!” which, she adds, is very stimu- 
lating in its psychological effect. 

There is here the text for an educa- 
tional sermonette that might be preached 
to advantage to all of us. It happens all 
too often that the small efforts and tiny 
accomplishments of children and also of 
young people are watched by their wise 
seniors with indulgent amusement; that 
they are called “very pretty,” “very nice,” 
and all that, accompanied by a shrug of 
the shoulder or a turning away to more 
interesting things. The result is, that the 
applauded (?) youngsters return, per- 
haps with a sigh, to their occupations or 
put away the results of their efforts, with 
actually all the joy of creating frozen 
out of their little souls. 


Undoubtedly, cordial applause and ap- 
proval have a tremendously stimulating 
effect upon one’s efforts. If only the ap- 
plause be tempered with good sense, it 
will serve to encourage the young aspir- 
ant to renewed and intense efforts. How- 
ever, to the Scylla of non-approval or 
lukewarm praise there is opposed the 
Charybdis of foolish and excessive lau- 
dation. We have known ambitious young 
people, who had the making of good and 
industrious citizens in them, spoiled en- 
tirely and made into sad coxcombs by the 


silly asseveration of admiring friends, in- 
cluding even teachers, that their efforts 
were. “just splendid,” “wonderful,” and 
all the rest of it; all of which was 
promptly accepted as being absolutely so, 
as nearly perfect as anything could be, 
and not, as it was meant to mean, that 
for a youngster of that age the work was 
truly well done and excellent. All praise 
should be tempered with the conditions 
naturally attached to it; yet it should be 
unaffected and unforced, showing a cor- 
dial interest and a sympathetic entering 
into the problems and ambitions that 
prompted them. In this manner young 
people will be encouraged to constantly 
increasing and improving efforts; other- 
wise many a budding genius may be 
choked in the bud and much useful work 
will be lost. 


TRY LIP-READING 
BY BETTY WRIGHT 


When you're feeling sad and lonely and just 
terribly depressed, 
And the “silence” seems too great for you to 
bear; g 
When you'd give your heart and soul to talk to 
those you love the best, 
But can’t—hbecause your ears won’t do their 
share; 


Then don’t give up, my friends, and mope; 
there’s sunshine in the sky, 
And there’s help for all of us with failing 
ears. 
Lip-reading is the key of Hope—take heart, 
for you and T 
Can use that key throughout the coming 
years. 


’T will open doors for us long closed and bring 
us happiness ; 
Let’s work, dear friends, and learn this “sub- 
tile art”; 
Success will crown our efforts true and we 
shall feel so blessed, 
For—the mouth doth always speak “out of 
the heart.” 





The Royal School Magazine, Margate, Eng- 
land, says: 

“The lip-reading courses for deafened sailors 
and soldiers continue to be highly successful, 
and those who have benefited frequently write 
to express their gratitude for all that was done 
on their behalf. One of them writes: ‘I am 
glad to say I am doing well and have found 
‘in-reading a great help to me; in fact, I think 
if T had a pair of eyes at the back of my head 
I should not miss my ears at all.’” 











WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


(Concluded) 


slab, slam (v. and n.), slap (v., n., 
and adv.) 

sleight, slide (v. and n.), slight (1. 
v. To omit due courtesy. 2. v. To 
shirk. 3. a. Of small importance. 
4. a. Frail. 5. n. An omission) 

slick (v., a., and.n.), sling (v. and 
n.), slink 

smatter, spanner, spatter (v. and n.) 

smelled, smelt, spelled 

smudge, smutch (vy. and n.), sponge 
(1. v. To cleanse with a sponge. 
2. v. To dampen cloth before cut- 


ting. 3. v. To take advantage of 
others. 4. n. A bath sponge. 5. 
n. Leavened dough. 6. n. A hu- 
man parasite) 

smut (v. and n.), spud, spun 

snake (v. and n.), stake (1. v. To 


protect with stakes. 2. v. To risk. 
3.n. A post of wood. 4.n. A post 
where persons used to be burned 
alive. 5. n. Money bet on a race. 
6. n. Something at stake), steak 

snap (v., a. and n.), stab (v. and 
n.), stamp (1. v. To make marks 
with a die. 2. v. To affix postage. 
3. v. To stamp the foot. 4. v. To 
stigmatize. 5. v. To pulverize. 6. 
n. A mark made by stamping. 7. 
n. A machine for stamping. 8. n. 
A postage stamp. 9. n. Quality 
or form) 

snare (v. and n.), stair, stare (v. 
and n.) 

snub (v., a., and n.), stub (v. and 
n.), stump (v., a., and n.) 

soared, sort (v. and n.), sword 

span (v. and n.), spanned, spat 

sped, spend, spent 

Sprain (v. and n.), sprained, sprayed 

Spurn, spurned, spurt (v. and n.) 

stem (1. v. To resist. 2. v. To stop 
acurrent. 3. v. To remove stems. 
4. n. The stock of a plant. 5. n. 
A fruit stem. 6.n. The bow of a 

ship), step (v. and n.), steppe 

stick (1. v. To pierce. 2. v. To at- 
tach. 3. v. To cleave to some- 
thing. 4. n. A piece of wood. 5. 
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n. Delay), sting (v. and n.), stink 
(v. and n.) 

suck (v. and n.), sung, sunk 

sue, Sue, Zoo 

swab (v. and n.), swamp (v. and 
n.), swap (v. and n.) 

swinge, swish (v. and n.), switch 
(1. v. To whip. 2. v. To shift a 
car. 3. v. To turn off electric cur- 
rent. 4.n. A whip. 5. n. A tress 
of false hair. 6. n. A railroad 
switch. 7. n. A plug for breaking 
electric current) 


(4) sew, so sow, Zoe 
sick, sing, sink, zinc 
skid (v. and n.), skin (v. and n.), 
skinned, skit 
smite, spine, spied, spite (v. and n.) 
stud (v. and n.), stun (v. and n.), 
stunned, stunt (1. v. To dwarf. 
2. n. A check in growth. 3. n. A 
feat. 
(5) scene, seat (v. and n.), seed (v. and 


n.), seen, cede 

shun, shunned, shunt, shut (v., pa., 
and n.), jut (v. and n.) 

snack, snag (v. and n.), stack (1. v. 
To pile up. 2. n. A haystack. 3. 
n. A smoke flue. 4. n. A great 
amount), stag, stang, stank 

staid, stain (v. and n.), stained, state 
(1. v. To set forth explicitly. 2. 
a. Public. 3. n. A condition. 4. 
n. A political community. 5. n. 
Civil government. 6. n. Ceremo- 
nious style), stayed 

straight (v., a., and adv.), strain (1 
v. To exert. 2. v. To filter. 3. v 
To stretch. 4. v. To strive. 5. n. 
A violent effort. 6. n. A sprain. 
7-n. Atune. 8.n. A portion of a 
poem. 9. n. Line of descent. 1o. 
n. Hereditary disposition), strait 
(a. and n.), strayed 

(7) side (1. v. To place at one side. 2. 

v. To range with. 3. a. Lateral. 
4.n. The lateral part of an object. 
5. n. A distinct party of men. 6. 
n. An aspect. 7. n. Family con- 
nection), sighed, sight (v. and n.), 
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(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


sign (1. v. To affix one’s signa- 
ture. 2. v. To mark with. 3. v. 
To signal. 4. n. A pantomimic 
gesture. 5. n. A business sign. 
6. n. A musical sign. 7. n. A 
symptom), signed, site, cite 


T 


tenancy, tendency 

tendon, tenon (v. and n.) 

terrain, terret 

than, that 

thawed, thought (v. and n.) 

their, there 

thicken, thicket 

thread (v. and n.), threat 

threw (v. and n.), through 

thumb (v. and n.), thump (v. and 
n.) 

tidy (v., a., and n.), finy 

toady, Tony 

tonal, total (v., a., and n.) 

torn, tort 

traitor, trainer 

trammel (v. and n.), trample 

treble (v., a., and n.), tremble (v. 
and n.) 

tribe, tripe 

tribune, tribute 

trice (v. and n.), dries 

tuber, tumor 

turban, turbid 

win (v., a., and n.), twit 

twinge (v. and n.), twitch (v. and 
n. ) 

tea, tee (v. and n.), knee 

thick (v., a., and n.), thing, think 

throat, throne (v. and n.), thrown 

tickle (v. and n.), tingle (v. and n.), 
tinkle 

torrent, torrid, turret 

turkey, Turkey, turnkey 

tacked, tact, tagged, nagged 

tenant (v. and n.), tended, tenet, 
tented, dented, deadened, dentatz, 
netted 

tan (1. v. To convert into leather. 
2. v. To bronze. 3. v. To flog. 4. 
a. Acolor. 5.n. Tan bark. 6. n. 
Yellowish-brown. 7. n. Tan of 
skin from exposure), Tad, tat, 
Nan, Nat, Dan, dad, gnat 


U 
umbel humble 


umber, upper (a. and n.) 
unfailing, unveiling 
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AFFINITIES 


unheard, unhurt 
urban, Herman 
urchin, urgent 
udder, under, utter, hunter 
V 
vacant, vacate 
valet, valid 
victor, Victor 
vigor, finger (v. and n.) 
vote (v. and n.), phone (v. and n.) 
vial, viol, phial 
violate, violent, violet (a. and n.), 
Violet, violin 


W 


waddle (v. and n.), wattle (v. and 
n.) 

wag (v. and n.), whack (v. and n.) 

wal (v. and n.), whale 

waist, waste (v. and n.) 

wander, water (v. and n.) 

warm (v. and a.), warp (v. and n.) 

wash (v. and n.), watch (v. and n.) 

we, wee 

weak, week 

wedge (v. and n.), wench 

weather (v. and n.), whether 

weld (v. and n.), welt (v. and n.) 

while (v., n., and conj.), wile (v 
and n.) 

whiled, wild 

whim, whip (v. and n.) 

whither, wither 

whittle (v. and n.), windle 

whittling, witling 

whirled, world 

whirred, word (v. and n.) 

wicked, wicket 

wield, wheeled 

will (1. v. To desire. 2. aux. v. To 
be going. 3. v. To be willing. 4. 
v. To determine to do. 5. v. To 
bequeath. 6. n. The power of 
willing. 7. n. A testament), Will 

willed, wilt 

wimble, wimple 

windless, witless 

winner, winter (v., a., and n.) 

wouldn't, wooden 

wrench (v. and n.), wretch 

wriggle, wrinkle (v. and n.) 

wags, wax (v. and n.), whacks 

wafer (v. and n.), waiver, waver 

waif, waive, wave (v. and n.) 

ware, wear (v. and n.), where 

way, weigh, whey 





















weal, wheal, wheel (v. and n.) 

wean, weed (1. v. To root out weed. 
2. n. Unsightly plants. 3. n. To- 
bacco. 4. n. Mourning dress), 
wheat 

whom, whoop (v. and n.), hoop (v 
and n.) 

widow (v. and n.), window, winnow 

whinny (v. and n.), windy, witty 

wad (vy. and n.), wan, wand, what 

which, winch, wish (v. and n.), 
witch (v. and n.) 

whit, win, wind, wit 

would, wood (v. and n.), won't 
wound (v. and n.) 

ward (1. v. To repel. 2. v. To de- 
fend. 3. v. To guard. 4. n. A 
person under guardianship. 5. n. 
A city district. 6. n. A hospital 


(4) 
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division. 7. n. A defensive atti- 
tude), warn, warned, warred, 
wart 


whig, wick, wig, wing (v. and n.), 
wink (v. and n.) 


(6) wade, wain, wait (v. and n.), wane 
(v. and n.), weight, weighed 
(7) wed, wen, wend, went, wet (v., a., 
and n.), when, whet (v. and n.) 
whine (v. and n.), whined, white 
(a. and n.), wide, wight, wind, 
wine 
5 
(2) yak, yank 
yard, yarn (v. and n.) 
yen, vet 
yew, you 


yoke (v. and n.), yolk 


TEACHING THE FORMAL 


SKILLS OF ARITHMETIC 
BY ANNAH S. TAYLOR 


T IS not often that a teacher of the 
deaf is fortunate enough to find ma- 
terial used for teaching hearing children 
that is equally suitable for the teaching 
of deaf children, but such seems to be 
the case with the Courtis Practise Tests. 
The purpose of these tests, as set forth 
by Courtis, is to develop ability that will 
transfer to regular arithmetical work and 
to all situations in which computations 
are used. I find this material a valuable 
device for bringing up the formal arith- 
metical skill of a class, and also a means 
of comparing their work with the work 
of hearing children. 


THE PRACTISE TESTS 


The Courtis Practise Tests form a 
series of forty-eight graded lessons in the 
four operations of arithmetic, printed on 
cards with the answers printed on the 
backs. In my work this year I used the 
Card Cabinet Edition, which consists of 
two cards, A.and B, for each lesson. The 
examples in these two forms differ, but 
the two forms are equal in the number 
and difficulty of the examples in each 
lesson. 

In the daily use of this material each 


child had his own tablet, containing (1) 
daily record sheets for recording the 
tests, and (2) tissue sheets upon which 
the problems were worked. 


Typical Examples from the First Card— 


Form A 
6 8 9 4 6 
4 5 3 7 7 
fc BER Saas On ek 


Typical Examples from the Second 
Card—Form B 





19 32 14 23 35 
—6 -—7 -2 -9 -~—7 
Lesson No. 13, Test A (Lessons 1-12) 
Add 
3 8 6 8 4 9 
8 6 8 9 2 5 
ee Se RARE ee Bee” 
3 7 I 3 2 2 
8 2 3 8 5 3 
6 3 9 6 7 6 
3 9 4 2 2 I 








he 
ch 








Subtract 


152 118 165 94 
56 63 97 23 





120 152 go 57 
97 78 71 29 





71 121 125 123 
37 46 57 38 





Multiply 
31 42 23 71 62 51 
-4 23 13 42 24 47 
Divide 
21)399 32)672 + 43)559 51) 1889 
34) 2788 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The tablets and cards were distrib- 
uted, and at the signal, “Start!” each 
worked for the number of minutes al- 
lowed his grade—that is, the fourth grade 
was allowed 6% minutes, the fifth grade 
54 minutes, and the sixth grade 4% 
minutes. 

They had been told not to hurry, but 
to work without making mistakes. At 
the signal, “Stop and Score,” the children 
removed their cards from under the tis- 
sue-paper sheets and counted the num- 
ber of examples they had tried, and wrote 
the result in the proper blank on their 
record sheets; then turned their lesson 
cards over and compared the correct an- 
swers with their answers. They marked 
with a cross all answers wrong ; they also 
counted wrong all figures that had been 
marked over or erased. They counted 
the number of correct answers and wrote 
the result in the correct blank. They 
then wrote their names and the number 
of the lesson on the tissue-paper sheet 
and gave it to me. These sheets were 
carefully looked over to see that they 
were recording their work properly and 
that no cheating was being done. 

If a child finished his examples in the 
time allowed and had every example 
right, he tried the next lesson at the next 
class drill. If he did not finish all the 
examples, or had one or more of the ex- 
amples wrong, he tried the same lesson 
again. By doing again the examples on 
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which he failed the day before, he ex- 
pended his energy only on his peculiar 
points of weakness. 


RESULTS 


We called the drill period a study pe- 
riod, and after they had corrected their 
papers we helped the children who had 
difficulty with their examples. It was 
usually easy to find and point out the 
trouble. Several children had difficulty 
with particular combinations, and so 
were given practise on these. ‘The tests 
readily selected the children in need of 
such assistance and told the exact cause 
of the child’s failure. 

The children’s interest in the work was 
very noticeable ; they showed keenly their 
desire to improve ; they scored their own 
work, recorded their own study. They 
had a reason for study and found pleas- 
ure in it. The tests in themselves auto- 
matically provide for growth. 

As the children gained mechanical skill 
in handling the numbers, their reasoning 
problems were not handicapped by poor 
habits of work, as formerly, and their 
daily problems showed marked improve- 
ment. 


METHOD OF TABULATION OF RESULTS 


The practise cards were used daily for 
five months with a group of twenty-two 
deaf children, with the following result: 

Six children in fourth grade worked 
on both forms and averaged lesson 16, 
which was approximately three trials per 
lesson. 

Six children in the fifth grade worked 
on both forms with an average of lesson 
21, with 2+ trials per lesson. 

Ten children in the sixth grade aver- 
aged lesson 12, using only one form; two 
children in the group finished lesson 30 
and one lesson 6; this was about eight 
trials per lesson. Irregular attendance 
had something to do with the drop in 
this group. 

CONCLUSION 


The tests have been of value to the 
pupil by bringing up his speed and accu- 
racy in his reasoning problems as well as 
his formal work; they have also been of 
great value to the teacher in diagnosing 
the pupils’ errors, pointing out their daily 
progress, and measuring her efficiency of 
teaching. 








THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 


LIP-READERS 
BY LENA McKERRAL AND WILTON McKERRAL 


(Continued from June) 


Lesson XI 
/ in combination with c and g (cl-gl) 


The following list of words is the vo- 
cabulary for the exercise, the first part 
being used in the primary work: 


close chip clothes 
clap glass closet 
cloud Claus clean 
clear glaze climate 
cliff clasp glacier 
climb glad clover 
gleam glare cluster 
glide class cling 
cloth clever 

clever club 

clock glossy clumsy 
clapper clay glisten 
claim glides clown 
glee gloom glorious 
clam _ cloves glory 
clematis claws 


Will you please open the window? 

The air in the room is very close. 

The air is very warm and sultry ev- 
erywhere today. 

I think there will be a shower before 
long. 

Did you hear that clap of thunder ? 

The clouds are very heavy. 

Are you afraid of a cyclone? 

Perhaps the storm will blow over. 

The weather may clear off. 

If it clears off, will you walk to the 
cliff with me? 

Have you climbed the cliff? 

They say the view from the top of the 
cliff is well worth the climb. 

Yes, the view is beautiful’ on a clear 
day. 

Sometimes it is cloudy. 

Do you think it is safe to climb the cliff 
on a cloudy day? 

Did you see the sunrise from the top 
of the cliff? 

The sun rose abeve the cliff like a ball 
of fire. 

The sunlight gleams upon the water. 

The waves roll against the base of the 
cliff. 
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Have you ever seen a cliff swallow? 

The swallows glide back and forth 
along the face of the cliff. 

When you climb the cliff, be sure to 
take your field-glass with you. 

How much cloth shall I buy for a 
dress ? 

How wide is the cloth? 

This piece of broadcloth is fifty-four 
inches wide. 

Be sure to sponge the cloth before you 
make it up. 

Will you make the dress yourself ? 

She is a very clever seamstress. 

Do you always clip the seams before 
you press them ? 

Will you please sweep up the clippings 
from the floor? 

She is a very clean housekeeper. 

Will you buy your gloves to match 
your dress? 

Do you always wear kid gloves? 

No, not when I buy them myself. 
Santa Claus gave me this pair. 

Do you prefer the glazed kid? 

This glove has a very small clasp. 

Do you clean the gloves yourself ? 

Where do you have your gloves 
cleaned ? 

Do you wear rubber gloves when you 
clean house? 

How do you keep your hands so white 
and clean ? 

Have you seen my glasses ? 

I took them off to clean them. 

I am sure I left them on the sideboard. 

I should be glad to find them. 

Do you wear glasses when you read ? 

Can you see to read fine print without 
glasses? 

She wears blue glasses to protect her 
eyes from the glare of the sun. 

What time is it ? 

It’s half past three. 

The boys will be home from school by 
four o’clock. ; 

When will school close for vacation ? 

School will close on the twelfth of 
June. 
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How large is the senior class? 

The class is small this year. 

The boys are always glad when school 
is out. 

James is the youngest boy in the class. 

He is very clever. 

All three of the boys belong to the ball 
club. 

Do you belong to the woman’s club? 

The club has a very large membership. 

Will you go with me to the club this 
afternoon ? 

We have a club-house near the cliff. 

If you wish to climb the cliff, be sure 
and wear your old clothes. 

Climbing is hard on clothing. 

How do you like my new suit of 
clothes ? 

The cloth is beautiful, but too heavy 
for summer wear. 

Do you always brush your clothes be- 
fore you put them away in the closet? 

The closet is full of clothes. 

Why don’t you give your old clothes to 
the Belgians or the Salvation Army? 

Have you cleaned house? 

We will clean house tomorrow. 

Will you come over and help me put 
the clothes on the line? 

Do you have a wire clothes-line ? 

Be sure you wipe the line before you 
put the clothes on it. 

Will you close the house for the sum- 
mer? 

Yes, we will spend the summer in the 
mountains. 

The summers are very warm in the 
East. 

The climate is changeable. 

You had better go west where the cli- 
mate is more agreeable. 

When you were in the West did you 
climb Mt. Rainier? 

Did you have a clear view from the 
top of the mountain ? 

No, it was cloudy. 

We were enveloped by the clouds. 

We were afraid to move. 

We were glad to get down. 

We were glad to get back to camp. 

We could see the glow of the campfire 
before we reached the camp. 

Did you stop at the glacier? 

How far is Glacier camp from Para- 
dise Valley ? 
Do you smell the clover ? 
The cows are in the clover. 
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The cows are knee deep in clover. 

Are you familiar with James Whit- 
comb Riley’s poem, “Knee Deep in 
June”? 

She found a four-leaf clover. 

The leaves of the clover grow in a 
cluster. 

The clover is wet with dew. 

The dewdrops cling to the leaves of the 
clover. 

Rabbits are very fond of clover. 

We saw some jackrabbits in the sage- 
brush. 

The farmer will clear away the sage- 
brush and sow the field with clover. 


Intermediate 


What time have you? 

I think your clock is slow. 

The clock has stopped. 

Did you wind the clock last evening ? 

No, this is an eight-day clock. 

Does the clock strike the half hour? 

Do you hear the clock in the belfry 
striking the hour? 

The clapper of the bell is very large 
and heavy. 

Where is the boy this morning? 

He is at work in the other room. 

He is almost through with his work. 

He will be through by twelve o’clock. 

The boy watches the clock very closely. 

The clock claims most of the boy’s at- 
tention. 

He is always glad when his work is 
done. 

Sam belongs to the glee club. 

The glee club will practice after school. 

Do you go to Sunday school ? 

Do you teach a class? 

The Bible class is very large. 

The Bible class is the banner class of 
the Sunday school. 

Will you join the class? 

We shall be glad to have you. 

The class-rooms are in the basement of 
the church. 

I think the Methodist Church has the 
most beautiful stained-glass windows in 
the city. 

The boy’s clothes are all worn out. 

The boy is very hard on his clothing. 

That boy can climb the tallest apple 
tree that ever grew. 

The boy claims that he can swim across 
the river. 
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Who is the boy that was found on the 
street last evening? 

Did no one come to claim the child? 

I am glad the child has found a home. 

When the boy was cleaned up you 
would hardly know him. 

He has been to the barber shop to have 
his hair clipped. 

The barber clipped the boy’s hair close 
to his head. 

The children love to play on the beach. 

They are playing with some clam shells 
they found in the sand. 

Are you fond of clams? 

I am very fond of clam chowder. 

How do you cook the clams? 

Sometimes we steam them and some- 
times we bake them. 

Have you ever been to a clam bake? 

When she opened the clam she found 
a pearl in the shell. 

There are beautiful pearls in some of 
the clams taken from the Mississippi 
River. 

Have you ever seen them gather clams 
from the bottom of the river? 

Clam fishing pays very well, even when 
no pearls are found. 

The clam shells are used for making 
pearl buttons. 

These buttons are made of glass. 

Have you ever been in a glass factory? 

Are you fond of old-fashioned flowers ? 

Do you remember the four-o’clocks 
that grew in grandmother’s flower gar- 
den ? 

The blossoms close at night. 

The foxglove is a beautiful flower. 

What is the name of that purple flower 
growing on the wall? 

That is a clematis. 

This is the first year the clematis has 
bioomed. 

The ivy climbs upon the wall. 

The leaves are green and glossy. 

We were glad when mother came 
home. 

Mother reads to us at the close of the 
day. 
Father sits on the porch and smokes 
his old clay pipe. 

We have a view of the river from our 
porch. 

The glow of the sun is reflected in the 
water. 

The boat glides into the shadow. 
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Do you believe the glen is full of 
fairies? 
Have you ever seen the glen by moon- 
light ? 
Did you see the fireflies and glow- 
worms? 
Will you have some of the peaches ? 
They are cling stones, but they have a 
fine flavor. 
We use the cling stones for sweet 
pickles. 
Do you put cloves in your sweet 
pickles ? 
Will you climb the tree and shake down 
a few peaches for me? 
Have you ever seen a bear climb a 
tree? 
The bears have sharp claws, but they 
are very clumsy. 
Some bears are very clever. 
They will climb a bee tree to get the 
honey. 
This is very cloudy weather. 
I shall be glad when the day is over. 
Will you please clear the table? 
Remove the cloth and put it into the 
drawer. 
Close the drawer. 
Shall I put a clean cloth on the table? 
Please lower the shade, the glare of 
the sun hurts my eyes. 
The snow glistens in the sunlight. 
Please close the door when you go out. 
She refused to join the club. 
When she saw I was reading her lips, 
she shut up like a clam. 
The car vanished in a cloud of dust. 
That is about the only kind of a cloud 
without a silver lining. 
The clown at the circus kept the chil- 
dren all laughing. 
The crab has lost one of its claws. 
The gloves are too small for me. 
What time do the stores close? 
The air is very clear this morning. 
The houses are close together. 
How clean she keeps the house! 
How glad they were to see us! 
How loudly the clock ticks! 
Just see how sharp Rover’s claws are. 
The class will meet at two thirty. 
Where will you spend the Fourth of 
July? 
We had a glorious time on the Fourth. 
The flags waved in the breeze. 
The United States flag is sometimes 
called “Old Glory.” 
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Before the shower was over my clothes 
were wet through. 
We were all glad to get home. 


General Practise 


Do you hear the wind blow? 

This is a very windy morning. 

The wind blew the boy’s hat away. 

The hat rolled beneath the fence. 

Did you see the boy climb over the 
fence after his hat? 

No, he crawled through between the 
wires. 

They have a barbed wire fence around 
the orchard to keep the boys out, but the 
wires are too far apart. 

Sometimes the boys crawl through be- 
tween the wires and help themselves to 
the apples. 

There is a lot of windfalls on the 
ground. 

The farmer feeds the windfalls to the 
hogs. 

Sometimes he takes the windfalls to 
the cider press. 

Are you fond of cider? 

The farmer will have some apples to 
sell this year. 

He will gather them before cold 
weather comes. 

The winter apples will keep well if put 
in a cool place. 

Some of the apples are ripe now. 

The early apples are nearly all gone. 

The snow apples are very small this 
year, but the winesaps are larger than 
usual. 

The children are all very fond of ap- 
ples. 

The children like to play in the orchard. 

The orchard is their favorite play- 
ground. 

From the time the apple trees are in 
bloom until the leaves fall, the children 
play there. 

The orchard is also a favorite place 
with the birds. 

They build their nests there. 

The robin raised a brood of little ones 
in the sweet-apple tree. - 

I saw her teach the baby birds to fly. 

The children found the nest of a field- 
mouse in the orchard. 

There were four baby mice in the nest 
no larger than bumblebees. 

Please tell me about your trip to Cali- 
fornia. 


Did you stop at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco? 

What part of California do you prefer? 

The southern part. 

I prefer San Diego. 

Why do you prefer San Diego to Los 
Angeles ? 

Because San Diego has a beautiful har- 
bor. 

The people of California are all very 
proud of the climate. 

They will tell you that there has never 
been a frost there. 

California people are all boosters. 

Did you buy some property while you 
were there? 

Everything in California is for sale. 

Real estate is very high. 

If you stop at Los Angeles, be sure to 
climb Mt. Lowe. 





HOW THE VOLTA REVIEW HELPS 
THE TEACHER 


“As a teacher of deaf children, THE VoiTa 
Review has helped me by holding high the 
standard of teaching the deaf; by sending 
helpful literature to the parents of my pupils 
and awakening their interest and codperation; 
by bringing to me the ideas of other teachers 
and holding my interest in my profession; by 
interesting and inspiring accounts of other 
schools; by stories of the little triumphs of 
mothers, teachers, and pupils; by its fight for 
the use of residual hearing; and by its unfail- 
ing interest in whatever difficulties I, as a 
teacher, encountered.” 





Mrs. James F. Norris writes that the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild of Boston is in receipt of an 
unrestricted gift of $10,000 from an unknown 
friend. May there be more gifts of the same 
kind is the wish of the Editor, for no other 
cause deserves or needs such liberal support. 





“Tt has been calculated that about 30 per cent 
of all the blindness of the country, 30 per cent 
of the deafness, 16 per cent of the insanity, and 
most of the feeble-mindedness is due to ve- 
nereal disease.”—Dr. Mary ScHariies in The 
Lancet, July 5, 1919. 





Miss Elizabeth Brand has moved the Pitts- 
burgh School of Lip-Reading from the Jenkins 
Arcade to No. 1204 Highland Building, which 
is in or very near the best residential section in 
East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











560 THE 
“SPECIALIST: EYE, EAR, NOSE, 


AND THROAT” 


How many of us have not read the 
above sign on office door or stationery ? 
To most of us it is as familiar as “Stop, 
look, and listen.” In many cases we 
know something about the man it adver- 
tises. He is courteous and gentlemanly. 
His office is clean and attractive-looking. 
He is well known and respected by his 
fellow-citizens. He has a diploma, writ- 
ten in Latin and framed in walnut, on 
his wall. 

We are not physicians. We know 
nothing of the standing and relative 
merits of various medical schools. It has 
never occurred to us to question which 
of them require an academic degree as a 
preparation for the study of medicine. 
We are just ordinary, every-day laymen, 
with, perhaps, difficulties with sight or 

‘hearing. Why should we not assume 
that our kind State authorities would not 
permit that man to practise unless he had 
been thoroughly prepared for the work? 

The American Medical Association, a 
society which is working for the better- 
ment of all things medical, recently held 
a meeting at Atlantic City. Among other 
things, the education of the otolaryngol- 
ogist, the “ear and throat man,” was dis- 
cussed, and some facts, comprehensible 
and vitally interesting even to the unin- 
itiated, were brought out. For instance, 
Dr. Dean* said: 

“The experiences during the war indi- 
cate the necessity of standardizing the 
requirements for the practice of otolaryn- 
gology. Brigadier-General Munson has 
reported that at Camp Greenleaf, of those 
claiming to be otolaryngologists, 70 per 
cent were rejected as incompetent. This 
statement brings to our mind the thought 
that if the army, in order to protect its 
men, found it necessary to reject 70 pet 
cent of the so-called otolaryngologists, 
what possible way exists at this time for 
the laity to protect themselves? How 
can any one in a strange city, needing the 
services of an _ otolaryngologist, tell 
whether or not he is employing a com- 
petent one? This is a most important 





*Address by Dr. L. W. Dean, Chairman of 
the Section on Laryngology, Otology, and 
Rhinology. Published in full in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
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question and should have a decided bear- 
ing on the question of a degree indicating 
proficiency in otolaryngology. 

“General Munson also said: 


““It must be emphasized that the medical 
officers who finally reached the medical train- 
ing camps represented much better than the 
average of the medical profession of the coun- 
try, for these candidates had been subjected to 
several processes of elimination. raed 
large proportion of the undesirables of the 
medical profession were excluded from service 
and never reached a medical training camp. 
The latter, therefore, dealt with an already 
selected class. That this selected class pre- 
sented still further professional deficiencies in- 
vites reflection on the part of all those in 
charge of medical education.’ 


“He stated that a large number of men 
actually practising as specialists in this 
country, and generally accepted as such, 
are not duly qualified as the experts they 
are supposed to be. The latter point is 
one of special interest and concern to 
those interested in graduate and specialist 
education in this country. 

“In a general way it may be said that 
the general professional qualification of 
officers bears a close relation to the edu- 
cational standard of the schools from 
which they graduate. 

“He further stated that in most in- 
stances in which a special knowledge was 
assumed, however, the student claimed to 
have been actually practising a specialty. 

“We have no right to criticize these 
men. It is our fault that they were de- 
ficient in that we have not provided 
proper facilities for their education. We 
have not even indicated the length of 
time that should be devoted to attain pro- 
ficiency in otolaryngology or the kind of 
work that should be done. 

“To overcome this lack of proper 
knowledge of otolaryngology in these of- 
ficers; our own Dr. Thomas Harris was 
selected to establish a school for the 
teaching of this subject. The excellent 
work that he did requires no comment. 
The excellence of graduate work done in 
the army in otolaryngology is evidenced 
by numerous recent contributions to the 
literature of many of our younger men 
which are excellent research contribu- 
tions—not merely citations of interesting 
cases. 

“Dr. James McKernon feels that many 
of the inefficient otolaryngologists were 
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the product of short courses. In my 
own work I find a large number of men 
seeking advice regarding the study of 
otolaryngology who are stunned at the 
suggestion that they devote two or three 
years in preparation for the work, the 
impression being that only a few weeks 
are necessary. We should do something 
to correct this more or less universal 
opinion. 

“It is equally important to the stand- 
ardizing of graduate work in otolaryn- 
gology to create some method of enforc- 
ing these standards. Unless the Ameri- 
can Association of the State Licensing 
Boards should become interested in this 
subject, it will be a very difficult thing to 
do. The least we can do is to indicate to 
prospective otolaryngologists what con- 
stitutes proper preparation. . 

“The degree of Ph. D. is the highest 
earned degree. Three years of work is 
required for it. This is not too much 
work for those who wish to excel in oto- 
laryngology. Our desire is not to make 
more otolaryngologists, but better oto- 
laryngologists. 

“T would recommend that your repre- 
sentatives on this committee be urged to 
hasten a definite report regarding the 
graduate teaching of otolaryngology.” 

It is at least encouraging to us of the 
laity to know that the American Medical 
Association is taking an interest in this 
matter, and we dare hope that some day 
only competent specialists will be allowed 
to practise. In the meantime it behooves 
us to make inquiries about the training 
of our “ear doctors” before entrusting 
ourselves to their care. 


CHILD HEALTH SERVICE 


The children of the country, over 25,- 
000,000 strong, who represent our na- 
tion’s future, are endangered. In all of 
the warring countries—England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, etc. 
the children has already shown distinct 
marks of deterioration, due to war con- 
ditions. Our own country is no excep- 
tion. The physical impairment of the 
coming generation is one of the most dis- 
astrous by-products of the Great War 
and one whose after-effects, once estab- 
lished, can never be fully undone. The 
ending of the war does not end this great 
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danger. These after-effects can, how- 
ever, be prevented, and the teachers of 
the country can make a big contribution 
to this work of prevention. 

Enlistment in the health service will 
take as little time or as much time as you 
are able to give. It may mean simply an 
opening exercise some morning, involv- 
ing the weighing and measuring of all the 
children in your class-room; or it may 
mean a carefully laid out health program 
involving medical inspection, physical ed- 
ucation, domestic science, and the focus- 
ing of all this work on the practical prob- 
lem of bringing each child in your school- 
room up to the highest possible standard 
of physical efficiency. 

The first step is the weighing and 
measuring the children in your charge to 
find out how many of them are physically 
below the standard. You will find 50 or 
60 per cent of them are below, and most 
probably you will find malnutrition is the 
cause of this. It is estimated that over 
six million of the twenty-odd million 
school children in this country are suf- 
fering from malnutrition. This means 
that, of the children in any class-room, 
one out of every three or four is almost 
certain to be malnourished. Malnutrition 
is not always, as is sometimes supposed, 
the result of poverty; it is usually the 
result of failure to observe one or more 
of the rules of the Health Game. 

A teacher should get her children in- 
terested in this Health Game, and after 
starting it she will have very little 
trouble. 

Institute a weighing contest in your 
class-room and place the record card 
where each child can keep his or her own 
record each day. 

The Federal Bureau of Education, at 
Washington, D. C., is issuing free of 
charge a Class-room Weighing Record 
designed to be hung on the class-room 
wall, and containing space where the 
child may write his own name, age, 
height, normal weight, and his increase 
for every month in the year. :: 

The lower part of the chart contains 
two tables showing the right height and 
weight. for boys and for girls, and an- 
other table indicating about what the 
child should gain each month. The chart 
should be the child’s own to keep the 
greatest interest. 
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The Red Cross is furthering this good 
work by issuing badges and pennants to 
all those children who will keep the Cru- 
sader’s Health Rules. The children be- 
come very interested when they are told 
of the Children’s Crusade of the olden 
times, and are anxious to become cru- 
saders in health in these new times. 

In the certificate of enrollment the boy 
or girl agrees (1) to keep the Crusader’s 
Health Rules until the end of 1919; (2) 
to do nothing that may hurt the health of 
any other person; (3) to keep home and 
town clean ; has done at least 75 per cent 
of the Crusader’s Health Chores for each 
of two weeks, and therefore is enrolled 
as a Modern Health Crusader through 
1919. Printed on the left of the record 
card, which is given to each child when 
the membership fee is paid, the child will 
find the following: (1) I washed my 
hands before each meal today. (2) I 
washed not only my face, but my ears 
and neck, and I cleaned my finger nails 
today. (3) I tried to keep fingers, pen- 
cils, and everything that might be un- 
clean out of my mouth and nose. (4) I 
drank a glass of water before each meal 
and before going to bed, and no tea, cof- 
fee, nor other injurious drinks today. 
(5) I brushed my teeth thoroughly in 
the morning and in the evening today. 
(6) I took ten or more deep breaths of 
fresh air today. (7) I played outdoors 
or with windows open more than thirty 
minutes today. (8) I was in bed ten 
hours or more last night and kept my 
windows open. (9) I tried today to sit 
up and stand up straight, to eat slowly, 
and to attend to each need of my body at 
its regular time. (10) I tried today to 
keep neat and cheerful constantly and to 
be helpful to others. (11) I took a full 
bath on each day of the week that is 
checked off. (Two baths a week are re- 
auired. and for each extra bath an extra 
check is given.) 

Seventy-two chores done in one week 
makes a perfect record. To become a 
Modern Health Crusader and receive a 
certificate of enrollment and the title of 
Page in Health Knighthood, the child 
must do at least 54 chores, 75 per cent of 
the 72 in each of 2 weeks. 

For Squire, 3 weeks after becoming 
Page, a total of 5 weeks. 
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For Knight, 5 weeks after becoming 
Squire, a total of 10 weeks. 

For Knight Banneret, 5 weeks afte 
becoming Knight, a total of 15 weeks. 

Introduce this system into your school- 
room next term and see what improve- 
ments in cleanliness and health your pu- 
pils make——The Palmetto Leaf. 


A NORMAL SHOE FOR A NORMAL 
FOOT 


Can the shoemaker build a shoe that will 
keep normal a normal foot? And having built 
it, will the public be brought to see the beauty 
of the product? Not so many years ago we 
gave our admiration to the small, tightly laced 
waist. Today we laugh at it, and tomorrow 
we shall be equally amused by the pencil-point 
toes and high heels that tilt the human foot to 
the angle of a horse’s hoof. The war made 
low heels beautiful on Fifth Avenue, and con- 
sequently on Main Street; if it had lasted a 
little longer, women would, of necessity, have 
gone the whole way with the shoe problem. 
The shoes of the future will not be “prescrip- 
tion” shoes, they will not cater to deformities, 
but they will be built to conform to the normal 
lines of the foot. 

The National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, through the Health Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Social Education, has 
started a drive to get this shoe for American 
women and to popularize it. The associations 
have all the health arguments. They have a 
national membership of 400,000 women to listen 
to them, but they cannot get this shoe without 
the codperation of the manufacturers and deal- 
ers who make the shoes and determine the 
styles. To bring about this codperation, a con- 
ference with leading. shoe men was held re- 
cently at the National Board Y. W. C. A. head- 
quarters in New York. 

The manufacturers have a difficult problem, 
but not an impossible one. They must produce 
a low shoe, with a low heel and a flexible shank 
that will allow enough exercise of the muscles 
of the arch to keep them strong—a shoe with 
enough room for the toes and a straight inner 
border, because the foot is naturally straight 
on the inner side. They must make the shoe 
attractive to the discriminating taste by using 
their knowledge of leathers to procure variety 
and fineness of finish for both day and evening 
wear. Will the shoemaker do it? When he 
does, the National Board of the Young Wo- 
-en’s Christian Association will be back of 
him. Every woman who wants to wear the 
“normal line” shoe must be able to get it. All 
samples of shoes will be examined, and an 
alphabetical list made, according to States and 
cities, of all the firms that carry these shoes. 

This list will then be sent to local associa- 
tions all over the United States, so that no one 
can say, “We would like to get these shoes, 
but we do not know where to find them.”— 
The Wisconsin Medical Journal. ’ 
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A NEW NATIONAL COUNCIL 


A special meeting of teachers of day 
schools for deaf children in seven States 
was held in Milwaukee on July 1, during 
the sessions of the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

Miss Frances Wettstein, of Milwau- 
kee, was appointed chairman of the 
meeting, and Miss Emma Bork, of Cin- 
cinnati, secretary. 

The suggestion was offered that it 
would be well to. have a National Council 
of Teachers in Day Schools organized 
with the object of affording full discus- 
sion of the special problems inherent in 
day schools for deaf children, the mem- 
bership of the council to be composed of 
teachers or ex-teachers of day schools. 
It was further suggested that the officials 
of such a council should consist of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary 
and treasurer. 

This suggestion met with such favor 
that a National Council was immediately 
organized and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year. President, 
Miss Frances Wettstein ; Vice-President, 
Miss Virginia A. Osborne; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Miss Clara E. Newlee. 

It was ordered that this new council 
shall meet each year with the National 
Education Association, except during the 
vear when the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf holds a summer meeting, when it 
will meet with the Association. It was 
also ordered that the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting shall be trans- 
mitted to the Editor of THe Vota ReE- 
view for publication in that periodical. 


FOR TEACHERS OF DAY 
SCHOOLS 


We congratulate the teachers of deaf 
children gathered in day schools on hav- 
ing organized a National Council, as told 
elsewhere, to discuss and to try and solve 
the many problems they are facing and 
that appear inherent in small day schools, 
especially where the limited number of 
pupils render proper grading difficult or 
impossible. We shall be glad to render 
all the aid at our command to make this 
new and desirable work a success from 
the start—Editorial. 





A SOLDIER BOY’S SUCCESS 


In a recent number of THE Vora RE- 
viIEW there appeared a little poem, 
“There’s a Transport in the Harbor,” 
written by a soldier boy who has since 
lost his hearing. 

After taking a course in lip-reading at 
the California School in San Francisco 
he went to the California Experimental 
School at Davis to learn farming, as a 
ward of the government. In a recent 
letter to his former teachers he said: 


“This is the first time I could find time to 
write, as I am quite busy studying tractors and 
lip-reading. 

“We have school from 8 a. m. to 12. Then 
lip-reading from I p. m. to 2 p. m., and then 
tractors again from 2 to 5. I like it fine, so far. 

“I have a fine little teacher in lip-reading. 
She says I am learning quite fast. I am get- 
ting so I can get almost anything any one has 
to say. I can be a whole lot better, though, 
and I am not going to quit till I know it all. 

“Tf I had not taken any lessons at your 
school I would never have been able to take 
the tractor course.” 


SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD, BOSTON 


The Third Annual Report of the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild, Trinity Court, Dartmouth 
Street, Boston, is an interesting document. 
The secretary, Mrs. Harold C. Ernst, states: 
“As to the physical growth of the Guild, we 
have added 54 active, 11 associate, and 1 hon- 
orary member to our list; 11 members have 
resigned or been dropped for non-payment of 
dues and 2 members have died; so that we now 
have a total of 159 active, 32 associate, and 4 
honorary members; in all, 195. At our first 
annual meeting two years ago we had 78 mem- 
bers in all.” Then she pays this tribute to the 
late Dr. Blake: “In the death of our honorary 
member, Dr. Clarence John Blake, we have 
sustained a great loss, for to his interest, ad- 
vice, unfailing kindness, and encouragement 
the Guild owes more than individual members 
can possibly realize. The last time he came 
here was to our Open House afternoon, No- 
vember 22d. While talking to him our presi- 
dent said: ‘I am afraid we are not likely to 
gain much wordly fame through our Guild, 
but we love it.’ ‘Oh,’ quickly answered our 
sympathetic ‘Godfather,’ ‘you have something 
here much finer and deeper than wordly 
fame.’” 

In her greeting to the members, the presi- 
dent, Miss Mildred Kennedy, under the caption 
of “Future Possibilities,” states: “Remember, 
one of the chief objects of the Guild is that it 
may serve as a medium for self-expression 
among ourselves. We do not want something 
‘put over on to us by hearing friends’—no, not 
even with the kindliest intent; we want rather 
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to develop from within, outward. The needs 
that we individually feel a longing to express 
are the needs that we individually can express ; 
and just through this very expression we can 
help one another to gain a greater and truer 
poise and power. The hard of hearing need a 
house and home of their own—a true haven 
where they can find peace, calm, and that inner 
understanding that draws us together.” 


WHERE DOUGHBOYS ARE 
WRONG 


Blindness and deafness are generally 
looked upon as pitiable afflictions, equally 
deplored by normal man. It has re- 
mained for those who have been study- 
ing the types of disability presented by 
soldiers stricken by war to come to a 
conclusion as to the comparative wretch- 
edness of these two forms of human 
misery. ‘Their deduction is proving in- 
teresting to the soldiers, but not as yet 
sufficiently convincing. The effort of the 
government to furnish the deafened men 
with a means of communication through 
lip-reading, strange to say, meets with 
little success. Few apply for it. The 
failure to do so adds a very serious phase 


to the problem of their reconstruction. 
This attitude of soldiers robbed of 
their hearing is understandable, but inde- 


fensible. Those who take it are undoubt- 
edly influenced by the ease with which 
the deaf can obtain employment without 
learning to read a speaker’s lips. These 
soldiers should particularly heed the 
words of a writer in the Vocational Sum- 
mary, published by the federal board hav- 
ing to do with their rehabilitation, who 
says that it has been proved that as time 
goes on the loss of sight has a less de- 
pressing effect on the mind than the loss 
of hearing. Another contributor writes 
that the deaf man is more cut off from 
intercourse than the blind man and is 
less surrounded by sympathy. The blind 
man soon learns to feel at home in his 
new world of skilled touch and sensitive 
hearing; the deaf man walks in a famil- 
iar world amid the solitude of silence. 
To these well-considered views should be 
added that of Major Dundas Grant. who 
in his address on the subject at an inter- 
allied conference pointed out that it will 
be very hard later on for a soldier so 
handicapped to hold his position when 
unhandicapped applicants are free to 
take employment. 
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The conclusion cannot be escaped that 
it will be well for the soldiers who have 
been rendered deaf to realize the impor- 
tance of learning lip-reading before in- 
evitable depression and probable idleness 
have sapped away their ambition and 
their hope.—Editorial in New York 
Herald, June 16, 1919. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR Eprtor :— 


The article relating to Miss L. E. Warren in 
a recent number of THE Vorra REVIEW was 
read with interest. 

I noticed no reference was made to the War- 
ren Scholarship Association, formed about fif- 
teen years ago, in New York City, by several 
of Miss Warren’s grateful pupils. Its purpose 
was to assist worthy wage-earners in this 
country, who were hard of hearing, in learning 
Miss Warren’s method of lip-reading. 

A sum was raised by subscriptions, the in- 
terest of which is used to pay teachers who 
may assist in this work. 

The series of pictures has been used success- 
fully in giving lessons by correspondence. 

The writer said: “Finally Miss Warren either 
became tired of teaching or her nature 
changed.” Neither guess was true. If such 
had been the case, why did she continue teach- 
ing—abroad ? 

It is not generally known that on account of 
a nervous difficulty, caused by spinal menin- 
gitis, she decided to follow her physician’s ad- 
vice and try a change of climate, which proved 
so beneficial she has regained her health. 

In her previous annual trips to Europe with 
adult pupils, she became fascinated with Rome, 
and a few months after the death of her foster- 
father, having no family ties here, she moved 
to Rome,, making it her permanent residence. 

Yours truly, 
A Former Pupit. 


Passaic, N. J. 
To THE Eprtor, THE Vora REVIEW: 

It was my privilege, some years ago, to write 
an article for THe Vorta Review on “The 
Hard-of-Hearing Child in the Public Schools.” 
There are more than a million of them, and 
for their sake and the sake of the schools, 
much more should be done for them than has 
heretofore been attempted. The solution of 
their problem, as pointed out in my article, is 
lip-reading. Until now, arranging for lip-read- 
ing instruction in the public schools has been 
next to impossible, because engaging a special 
teacher would in many cases prove too ex- 
pensive. Personally, I am convinced that in 
any large school enough hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren exist to call for the service of a special 
teacher. 

But we need no longer wait for increased 
appropriations and special teachers, because 





FRIENDS WHO ARE HELPING 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has provided a 
book, “Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” 
which, if used in the public schools by teachers 
of ordinary intelligence, will solve not only the 
problem of the hard-of-hearing:children, but 
also the articulation problem of the foreign- 
born. By the use of the carefully graded les- 
sons, the hard-of-hearing children can be taught 
to read the lips and so keep up with their 
classes. One teacher in each large building, 
using this book, could take charge of the in- 
struction in lip-reading of pupils who could be 
excused from their class-rooms for daily in- 
struction as individuals or in groups. Miss 
Morgenstern’s plan of lessons and method of 
instruction fits either the individual or the 
group. In schools where the formation of a 
class in lip-reading proves impracticable, the 
grade teacher might arrange to give a reading 
period to the study of the formation of the 
sounds often enough to aid the entire class in 
articulation, and might supplement this occa- 
sional class instruction by private instruction 
for the deaf pupil. 

Thousands of dollars are lost to school sys- 
tems every year by “repeater” children, who 
must repeat the work of their grades. Often 
this backwardness is due to the fact that the 
children do not hear well. Help at the right 
time by instruction in lip-reading would save 
much of this expense ard relieve many chil- 
dren of the misery of failure. 

Institutions cannot solve the problem of the 
deaf. We must call on the public-school day 
and evening classes to do their share to make 
the deaf socially efficient and self-supporting. 
Years of experience in public-school work 
cause me to believe that Miss Morgenstern’s 
book, “Lip*Reading for Class Instruction,” is 
admirably adapted to the needs of the student 
of lip-reading, whether that student is a child 
in the public or private dzy school, or a hard- 
working adult struggling to retain his place in 
the community. Erra V. LEIGHTON. 


My Dear Mr. De LANpD: 

It goes without saying that I was very much 
interested in the little article by Celia Bickley 
entitled “No Chance” in the July issue of THE 
Vo.ita Review. I am deeply interested in any- 
thing that helps to make the public understand 
what an absurd fallacy it is to pretend that 
any child has had a fair chance to make speech 
and speech reading his working means of com- 
munication whose education has been given in 
a “Combined System” school in which there is 
no segregated oral department in which the 
sign language and manual spelling is never 
used by any teacher or employee in communi- 
cating with a pupil. 

I wish that the author of “No Chance” had 
taken a little more space and made the con- 
structive suggestion of how such a calamity as 
she records could have been prevented, and can 
in the future be prevented, namely, by the es- 
tablishment, in every so-called “Combined” in- 
stitution, of a separate and wholly segregated 
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department for those with whom the oral 
method is employed. 

The institution could still be called “Com- 
bined,” but it would no longer be “Com- 
mingled.” This procedure would remove from 
such institutions their most harmful internal 
cause of failure. The carrying out of this sug- 
gestion involves no impossibilities. It is a 
practical suggestion that has been successfully 
put into operation, and the thing could be done 
in any school for the deaf if there was the will 
and the intelligence available. 

Joun D. Wricur. 


FRIENDS WHO ARE HELPING 


The report in the July number closed 
on July 25. This report closes August 1. 
Following is a list of friends who during 
1919 have sent in three or more new sub- 
scriptions : 


Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Phila- 
delphia 

Ida P. Tindquist, Minneapolis 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 

Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston 


Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto, Canada 

Gladys Bon, Escanaba 

Clara E. Newlee, Chicago 

Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mystic, Conn... 

Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles 

California School of Lip-Reading, 
Francisco 

Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York 

Gertrude Torrey, Chicago 

Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids 

Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville 
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Lillian C. Morely, Detroit 

Louise Howell, Cleveland 

Mrs. Anna Minahan, Vancouver, B. C.... 

Louise T. Kline, Rockford 

Elizabeth G. Delany, Syracuse 

Helen M. Gebhart, Chicago 

Martha E. Bruhn, Boston 

Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle 

A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City 

New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, New York 

Marian Durfee, Providence 
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Miss Ida P. Lindquist, of Minneapolis, 
sent in $50 and became a life member on 
July 31. She has also sent in twelve new 
subscriptions this year and induced many 
of her friends to renew old subscriptions. 


; 


“Were the old adage that ‘A stitch in time 
saves nine’ true of nothing else, it would be 
true of deafness.”—Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S. 
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THE CIGARETTE HABIT 


The cigarette interferes with brain de- 
velopment, and it weakens the intellect 
and will power. This is known to every 
observing instructor in our public 
schools. ‘The cigarette boy can easily be 
picked out from among his classmates. 
His mind becomes like a sieve. He loses 
the power to apply the mind. He is a 
failure in school, and he will prove a 
failure in any honorable profession he 
may take up later in life. This is so well 
known by men of business that the cigar- 
ette boy is not in demand anywhere. 
The rapid increase in mental diseases 
during the past thirty years is partially 
due to the prevalent use of cigarettes. 
There are today more confined behind 
the walls of our insane asylums than are 
found in our universities and colleges. 

There exists no doubt in the minds of 
observing men that the cigarette unbal- 
ances the mind and makes criminals. 
The cigarette is in great part responsible 
for the crime wave, an epidemic which is 
sweeping over the large cities of America 
and Europe. The cigarette boy finds 
himself handicapped in an honest strug- 
gle to acquire a livelihood. He lacks 
both the ambition and the power to apply 
either brain or muscle. He can no more 
compete with his non-smoking fellow in 
an honest intellectual effort than he can 
in athletics. When a few of the same 
kind congregate in the pool-room or 
saloon, the most natural thing is to con- 
coct some scheme whereby money may 
be secured in an easier manner, and the 
deterioration of morals permits them to 
go to any extreme to obtain this end. 
Here we have the explanation of why the 
most dastardly crimes of today are com- 
mitted by mere boys or young men. Re- 
cently I said to a Chicago detective, “Is 
it not true that in nearly every case these 
youthful criminals of Chicago are cigar- 
ette fiends?” The reply I received was, 
“Tn every case.” 

If this physical, intellectual, and moral 
deterioration continues among our boys 
in the future as it has in the past, our 
nation is doomed. Our real asset is not 
the seventy million dollars we receive in 
revenue from the tobacco traffic ; our real 
asset consists in the conservation of the 
physical, mental, and moral health of the 
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boys.—D. H. Kress, M. D., in the Ad- 
vent Review. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES 


For more than a week Sherman people have 
been absorbed with the closing events of local 
schools and colleges. On last night at the resi- 
dence of George Hardwicke a graduating ex- 
ercise, unique in character and accomplish- 
ment, was held, the guests being only imme- 
diate relatives of the principals in the affair. 

Quietly and unostentatiously a new educa- 
tional institution has grown up in Sherman 
which promises large comfort and benefits to 
its pupils. Last autumn Miss Laura A. Davies 
came to this city and established a class in lip- 
reading for those unable to hear. Her services 
were quickly recognized by those needing them, 
and her very successful course of instruction 
closed last night with a formal graduating 
program, 

A novel feature of this graduation was the 
fact that every member of the class was an 
adult. The splendid results brought out dem- 
onstrated that all of them had applied them- 
selves. 

The evening’s program contained all the for- 
malities incident to such occasions. The class 
flower, a pink rose, was worn by each student, 
and the motto, “Practice Makes Perfect,” was 
hung in a conspicuous place. Mr. Hudson, of 
Austin College, gave the salutatory; Mrs. Hard- 
wicke, the class poem; Mr. Foreman, the class 
history; Mrs. Minnie K. Fielder, the class 
prophecy; Mrs. G. P. Webb, the class will; 
Mrs. Max Morris, the “cradle roll,” and Mrs. 
A. P. Finley, the valedictory. A_ beautiful 
story was read by the teacher in subdued tones, 
so that it was perfectly audible to the visitors, 
but not to the students. Mrs. Finley was then 
asked to reproduce the story, which she did in 
full, clearly exemplifying the merits of the 
training the claSs has had. 

Miss Davies then presented diplomas to six 
graduates, some members of the class having 
begun the work only recently and therefore 
being ineligible to diplomas. As Mrs. Finley 
took the full normal course, she had the dis- 
tinction of being made the valedictorian. 

As a mark of their appreciation for her 
faithful and-patient instruction, the class pre- 
sented Miss Davies with a basket of beautiful 
flowers and a collection of dainty handker- 
chiefs. Mrs. Hardwicke refreshed her guests 
with cake and cream before their departure. 

Having qualified herself for such work, Mrs. 
A. P. Finley will succeed Miss Davies, who is 
leaving today for Houston, where she has a 
larger field. Miss Davies has greatly endeared 
herself to her students and has many friends 
in Sherman who regret to see her go.—From 
The Sherman (Texas) Democrat of May 30, 
1919. 





_ The Houston (Texas) School of Lip-Read- 
my nay been opened by Miss Laura A. Davies, 











